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CURRENT TOPICS. 


|, Tue Mancuzster meeting was very largely attended, and the 
Rospitality of the local association was beyond all praise. Never 
more generous provision made for the comfort and enter- 
mment of visitors, and no one who was present can fail to feel 
eful for the most liberal and hearty welcome afforded to the 
miety. As regards the proceedings, it must be said that there 
8 too many papers, and that some of the papers were too 
Wng. It was necessary to resort to the overflow meeting system, 
na this, we hope it will be understood, once for all, is not a suc- 
It is unfair to the readers of papers who are relegated to 
supplemental meeting, because their audience is invariably 
@rse; and it is unfair to members who may be interested in 

4 read at the same time in different reoms. The remed 

Would seem to be alternative. If the present number and leng 
Papers is to be retained, the writers should provide a synopsis 
reading to the meeting, the full paper being printed and 
mteulated. Three quarters of an hour occupied by reading a 
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~~ makes a most serious 
or discussion. But we think 
tion of the number and length 
may hint that a limitation of 
be unadvisable. 


Tux Presipent’s address and Mr. Laxs’s paper, F 
together, present with admirable clearness the two sides of 
the argument against the Land Transfer Bill: Solicitors ob- 
ject to it because it will transfer to a Government depart~- 
ment business which the Legislature has committed to them—a 
monopoly for which they have to pay heavily to the State. 
They also object that this proposed transfer will not be to the 
advantage of the public, and in particular that the Bill now 
before Parliament, introduced professedly by way of experiment, 
is full of the most serious practical objections. The President's 
address takes up the first branch, certainly deals with it in 
a manner which could not be excelled for terseness. ‘‘ In regis- 
tration no deed or instrument under seal will be uired, so 
that it will be open to anyone, without any } qualification, 
to take fees for the conveying of registered land. The effect 
of this Bill as regards ourselves is simple enough. It takes 
away rights which we, as officers of the Supreme Court, have 
hitherto exercised, and transfers them to a newly-created 
Government department ; and after thus altering the conditions 
of our work, it compels us to compete in its ormance with 
land agents, accountants, and auctioneers. How sary my Be 
the position of solicitors a measure like this must be; how 
unjust to those who, to secure this position, have had a long 
and expensive education, have paid a heavy fee to the Govern- 
ment on entering into their articles, and an annual fee for their 
certificate to practise, it is not n for me here to ex- 
plain.” We do not think it should be assumed that legislators 
are wholly destitute of any sense of justice and fairness, and 
we confess we have always regretted that more has not been 
said on this matter in the various statements which have been 
issued. Everyone can see that solicitors will lose a monopoly if 
the Bill passes into law; no one outside the profession knows 
that the monopoly is secured by statute, or the price which has 
been and is being paid for it. . Lake in his paper devotes 
himself to the other branch of the argument—the objections 
from the point of view of the public—and puts his points with 
unequalled clearness. His paper will constitute a valuable 
armoury for the conflict which will shortly recommence. The 
one point which requires to be driven home is the difficulty 
which the measure will occasion in borrowing money from 
bankers on equitable mo e. We are disposed to agree 
with Mr. Bramuzy that if this is only properly understood the 
fate of the Bill will be sealed. Mr. Exzerr’s paper rapes: | 

of 





supplemented those above noticed by the clearness with w 

it exploded the fallacies of the des: gms delay and expense 
the present system, of the sup simplification of titles re- 
sulting from the passing of a arp scp § registration of title, 
and of the supposed cheapness and ease of the prenpes’ system ; 
and Mr. Humrrys gave a most interesting description of the 
results of registration in America, 





Mr. How ert’s paper on “ Land Transfer” supplements most 
usefully the facts as to conveyancing which have been collected 
by the Council of the Incorporated Law Society. Those facts 
shew that under the system of private conveyancing land tran- 
sactions can be carried out cheaply, expeditiously, and with 
convenience to the parties. Mr. Howxerr, from the special ex- 
perience which he has had with to the Queen’s Park 
estate at Brighton, shews conclusively that the placing of land 
upon the register leads to expense, delay, and endless incon- 
venience. The Queen’s Park estate was regi under the 
Land Transfer Act, 1862, with an indefeasible title. This was 
in 1864, when the defects of ga omy had not become apparent. 
Some few landowners were willing to spend their money in 
trying it, and the purchaser of this estate was one of them. Lle 
bought the property for £28,000 and spent another £1,000 in 
getting it on the register. Under his contract he had no title 
which the registry would accept, but by the assistance of Mr. 
Howtert, who was the trustee-vendor, he was able to remove 
all objections, and at length, after enormous delay, he got his 
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‘* iadefeasible title.’ By his own admission this was never any 
advantage to him, and the fact of the land being on the register 
has caused continual expense and trouble to the persons who 
have at various times purchased portions of it. Typical ex- 
amples are given by Mr. Howtrrr. They all tell the same 
story. The fees charged by the registry are so much 
added to the expense, and it is impossible for transactions 
to be carried a with the celerity usual under the 
present practice. The registry records only the simplest 
transactions, and if there is any special provision, as an 
attornment clause in a mortgage, or a power for a solicitor- 
mortgagee to charge his usual costs, these are struck out in the 
office, and must be made the subject of a separate deed. A 
great part of the Queen’s Park estate has been removed from 
the register, and the holders are no longer liable to all this 
annoyance. It would seem that the privilege is cheaply pur- 
chased by the fee, double that paid for registration of a conveyance 
for value, which the registry demands from those who seek to 
escape from its meshes. A large part was in 1888 registered 
with an absolute title under the Act of 1875, and on the register, 
therefore, it has to remain. Mr. How ert, after referring to 
other large estates in Brighton which are not registered, sums 
up his experience as follows :—‘‘The owners of these estates, so 
far from desiring to follow the example of Queen’s Park, would 
rather regard that estate as a fearful warning. And I will go 
further and say that I believe that if it were possible to remove 
the 1875 cases from the registry, they would all be removed, 
and scarcely a trace of registration be left in Queen’s Park. I 
know that my clients as owners, and I as mortgagee, would 
remove the properties in which we are concerned to-morrow, if 
we could do so.” This conclusion, supported as it is by Mr. 
How.err’s experience of registered land elsewhere than at 
Brighton, and by the information he has obtained from corre- 
spondents, of all of which he gives examples, is entitled to the 
careful consideration of the Lord Chancellor, with whose request 
for a written statement as to the evils of registration the paper 
is intended to comply. 





ConsIDERABLE interest was excited by Mr. Hersert Bent- 
witcu’s elaborate ange on Chambers of Arbitration, in which, 
after reviewing the history of the subject from the earliest 
times, he dealt with the London Chamber of Arbitration, of 
which he is one of the legal arbitrators. He fully described all 
the machinery provided for the settlement of commercial dis- 

utes, and gave some details of the matters which had come 
ore the new tribunal. In about half of the cases tried 
one or other of the parties had been represented by a solicitor ; 
in thirty-three per cent. of the cases the arbitrator chosen was a 
member of the legal profession ; one of the disputes submitted 
referred to a solicitor’s bill of costs, and another was already 
the subject of an action, and was sent down by a master of the 
Queen’s Bench for settlement by the chamber at the request of 
both the parties. The matters involved had extended from 
sums a little above £20 to amounts above £1,000; and the 
average time occupied in all these matters, from their first 
institution to the final issue of award, had not exceeded fourteen 
days. He did not, however, point out that up to July last 
seven months had produced only twelve cases for the chamber. 
This omission Mr. Muxton supplied, and both he and Mr. 
Buiytu took what seems to us the true line for the Incorporated 
Law Society—namely, that there should be no active promotion 
of the new scheme, the efforts of the society being devoted to 
the improvement of the machinery of the existing courts so as 
to enable them to try commercial cases satisfactorily. A special 
list of these cases, with priority of hearing, would go far to 
remedy the existing evils. 





TueRE ExisTs on circuit a practice of taking out summonses 
before the judge of assize, a practice of which it is not easy to 
discover the origin. The summons is issued by the judge’s 
clerk, and is heard by the judge in his private room, as a 

rule, though we have known instances of its bein 
in open court before the regular list of the day is Boson. | 
upon. No doubt the court has power to make any interlocutory 








order which is reasonably asked for as ancillary to the adm 
tration of justice at the hearing, and we are all familiar ; 
applications, for example, that a case may not be taken beforg: 
a certain day. But such applications are made by way of 
motion, and not bysummons. Supposing, however, the applicay 
tion in qaestion to be one which is properly made by summons; 
the course which the applicant is to pursue is fixed by R. 8.0, 
ord. 54, r. 11, which provides that “‘in all cases of applications 
originating in chambers a summons shall be prepared by the 
applicant or his solicitor and shall be sealed in the Central 
Office,” and that “the person obtaining a summons shall leayg 
at the Central Office a copy thereof, which shall be filed ang y 
stamped in the manner required by law”; and it would 
seem that, unless these formalities are observed, the sum 
mons is irregularly issued, and a question might be raised’ 
as to how far a party would be bound to comply with ag 
order made on a summons sealed by the judge’s clerk, gy 
copy of which has been left with him and filed by hig 
instead of the officials at the Central Office, for we have failed 
find any such proviso as that in any case arising on circuit the™ 
term central office shall be deemed to mean the clerk of the 
judge of assize. Moreover, should the judge’s clerk decline toy 
amplify his jurisdiction without first consulting the Annual] 
Practice, and, failing to find therein any authority or precedent] 
enabling him in that behalf, elect to pursue a policy of masterly” 
inactivity, it is hard to see what course the applicant should take — 
short of communicating with agents in town and taking out 
summons in the usual course before the master in chamb 
while, in the meantime, the case may have been called on a 
decided before the summons has been heard. The framers of 
Rules of the Supreme Court do not seem to have contemplated © 
the difficulty of such a course, or the advisability of allowing”; 
summonses to be taken out before the judge of assize, and 
there is no machinery provided for so doing, though, if provided, © 
it would often be of great convenience to litigants. : 
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Tue report for 1892 of the Commissioner of Police for thé 
Metropolis contains some interesting and instructive criminal” 
statistics. The criminal returns for the year are, on the whole, 
satisfactory. As regards the number of crimes committed, the 
totals shew the same low average which marked the records of 
the three preceding years; and while the number of convictions 
after trial i. convictions of serious crime—was above the 
average, the number of acquittals was considerably smaller than” 
in any preceding year. The Commissioner of Police, however, 
has net such a satisfactory tale to tell with reference to those” 
offences against property which constitute the lifework of © 
habitual criminals. Cases of housebreaking have undergone no 
substantial decrease, but stand at 1,320 in 1892 as compared with 
1,329 in 1891; and cases of burglary have increased to 637 a 
compared with 532 in 1891, which again was higher than if 
previous years. One of the chief causes of these untoward 
results the Commissioner of Police holds to be the leniency with” 
which prisoners of this class are now treated. We confess that 
the figures on which this conclusion is based, and which in out 
opinion establish it, have taken us by surprise. The convictions” 
upon indictment for the class of offences in which burglary and” 
housebreaking are included numbered in the past year 408° 
A considerable proportion of these convictions were of habitual 
crirainals, and yet ten years’ penal servitude was the maximt 
sentence recorded, and this sentence was imposed in 3 
In 1 case the sentence was eight years, in 6 cases it 
seven years, in 2 cases it was six years, in 29 cases five Ph 
in 2 cases four years, and in 30 cases three years. In 
409 cases, therefore, there were 73 sentences of penal servitu 
and 61 of these were for terms of five years or under. A cla 
analysis of the statistics yields still more senggs ost 
Though there were 143 convictions for burglary, only 19 
tences of penal servitude were imposed, the maximum bel 
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seven years, and this punishment was inflicted in 2 cases only 








The convictions for breaking into dwelling-houses, shops, &, 
numbered 179, and in respect of these only 32 penal servit 
sentences were recorded. One of these was for eight years, 
for seven, 2 for six, and the rest for terms of five years @ 
under. It looks as if the reign of the short sentence theory h 
already begun. 
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ion of our 


incial courts are made by Mr. W. H. Owen in the current 
pumber of the Law Quarterly Review. The to amal- 

te quarter sessions with the county court, giving the latter 
a Crown side and a civil side, and vesting both criminal and 
divil jurisdiction in the same judge, is not likely to have any 

ical result. It will be sufficient for the present to attempt 
to place the civil jurisdiction of the county courts on a satis- 
factory basis, without opening up for them an entirely new 
oa of operation. More practical suggestions are those for 
e extension of the civil jurisdiction both in common law and 


-equity—in common law up to a £300 limit, and in équity to all 


equity matters up to the £500 limit, instead of restricting the 
jurisdiction to certain specified matters as at present—and for 
the transfer of judgment summonses to the registrar, so as to 
leave the judge free for matters which really call for his inter- 
ference. Mr. Owen, indeed, seems to object strongly to the 
employment of the court for debt-collecting pu and to 
the pon who in consequence are brought there. ‘‘ The mere 
debt-collecting machinery, of which the judgment summons 
is so important a part, would thus be confined still more to 
its proper region, the registry, whilst the court itself would be 
swept clear of the motley herd of knaves and beg from 
which so many of the judges turn away with loathing. In 
addition to the removal of a duty both trumpery and 
nauseating, it would also result in a great saving of judicial 
time, leaving the judges at liberty for the increased labour of 
an extended jurisdiction.” Doubtless this would improve 
matters for the judge, especially if he obtains the salary of 
£3,500, which Mr. Owen considers would be about the proper 
thing under his scheme, and a change with regard to judgment 
summonses will probably have to be made. But this will be 
because the work can be done as efficiently by the registrar as 
by the judge, and certainly not for the sake of relieving the 
latter of an unpleasant part of his work. Presumably the 
“motley herd” would be as distasteful to a registrar as to a 
judge. 





A cuancE of greater importance is that advocated by Mr. 
Bianp in the paper on the “‘ Unification of Civil Courts” which 
he read at the Manchester meeting. He proposes to abolish 
the county courts as mere independent local courts, and to 
reconstitute them as an inferior branch of the High Court. 
One advantage would be that the procedure in the superior 
and inferior branches of the court could be made absolutely 
uniform, and the difficulty and expense now incidental to trans- 
ferring matters from the High Court to the county court might 
be lessened or altogether avoided. Moreover, any reforms in 
procedure which are made for the High Court, would at once 
take effect in both branches, and lawyers in passing from 
one branch to another would not find themselves bound to 
conform to different sets of rules. But such an extension of 
the sphere of the High Court, supposing it to be desirable, 
ould make it even more necessary than iS is at present to 
place our whole judicial system under proper management and 
control. Attention was called to this matter by Mr. Snvrson in 
his paper on ‘‘ The Business of Law Administration.” He sug- 
gests the appointment of a permanent Minister of Justice, inde 
pendent of party, and that the staff of judges and legal officials 
should be so arranged, and from time to time increased, as 
pemedy and efficiently to dispose of all actions. It may be 
loubted whether the head of the department of justice should 
be independent of party. He would properly be a member of 
the Government, and this would be nec to insure due re- 

nsibility. But there is no doubt that for the administration 

the law to be carried on as a business, and not, as has hitherto 
been the case, more or less at haphazard, it is necessary that the 
work of all the courts, whether superior or inferior, should be 
placed under the control of some central authority. 





Wnuo wrires the catch-words for the Vacation Judge’s cause 
list? Some of them are rather striking. For example: 
“Riess v. The Oxford, Limited—Dahomey Amazon Warriors— 
Injury to plaintiff's business by crowds—restrain par of 
Amazons to and from music-hall in neighbourhood of plaintiff's 








ify as a reporter aud writer of head-notes. 
Frepericx Poriock should at once be 


| par .”” Possibly 
ng Vacation to q 
If so, the attention of 
drawn to the matter. 





THE STATUTES OF FORCIBLE ENTRY AND THEIR ~ 


EFFECT ON CIVIL RIGHTS. 
I 


Tue legal effect of a forcible entry upon land made by a person 
who has a right of entry is a coolton of emubbehabic theo- 
retical, and also, as recent cases have shewn, of practical 
interest, but it is one which the authorities, so far, have 
not succeeded in settling. It depends on two points: the 
hibition of forcible entry by the criminal law, and the effect 
given to this prohibition in civil actions. The use of excessive 
violence in exercising a right of entry seems to have constituted 
an offence indictable at common law (Hawkins’ Pleas of the 
Crown, i., 495; The King v. Wilson, 1799, 8 T. R., at p. 360) ; 
but it has been from early times et 5 made punishable by 
the series of statutes known as the Statutes of Forcible Entry. 
The first of these, 5 Rich. 2, ¢. 7, provided that no entry sho 
be made into lands or tenements, except where entry was given 
by law; and in that case, not with a strong hand, nor with 
multitude of people, but only in peaceable and easy manner (as 
to the exact wording of the statute, see Pollock on Torts, 3rd 
“eto 336). Offenders were to be imprisoned and ransomed at 
the ing’s will. The next statute, 15 Rich. 2, c. 2, empowered 
the justices to interfere. Upon complaint of a forcible entry 
they were to take sufficient power of the county and repair to 
the eo were the force was made; and if any held the place 
forcibly after entry made, they were to be taken and put into the 
next gaol, there to abide, convict by the record of the justices, 
until they had made fine and ransom to the King. The statute 
8 Hen. 6, c. 9 provided that the earlier statutes should apply 
both to forcible entry and to forcible detainer, and enacted that 
the justices might cause the land to be reseised, and the party 
ut out to be put back into ion. In addition he was to 
ve his assize of novel disseisin, or writ of trespass, and if the 
forcible entry or forcible detainer was found, he was to recover 
treble damages. It was provided, however, that there was to 
be no forcible detainer within the statute where the detainor or 
his predecessor in title had been in ion for three years ; 
a proviso which was further enforced and explained by 31 Eliz. 
e. 11, 

Thus the statutes recognize two offences: forcible entry and 
forcible detainer ; and in addition to punishing the offender they 
provide for the summary restitution of possession to the person 
aggrieved. The force which will constitute a forcible entry may 
take the form of actual violence to the person of the ‘ 
or it may consist in the use of such threats or display of force as 
to give just cause to fear bodily hurt (Hawk. P. ©., i., 501). 
Forcible entry is ‘‘ entry with strong hand, with unusual wea 
or with menace to life or limb (Bac. Abr., 7th ed., iii., 716). 
And in pleading, the allegation that the entry is manu 1g is 
said to be necessary to shew that the force is unla ; 
et armis implying no more than the slight violence which a 
man may la ly use (Harvey v. Brydges, 14 M. & W. 
437). So, too, in the case of entry into a house, the law is 
broken if violence be done to the building, and it is said to be 
forcible to break it open, though not to draw a latch and so 
enter (Bac. Abr., iii., 717; Hawk. P. C., i., 501). 

The entry, moreover, is equally forcible w. 
actual force on yy - or after en 
possessor is turned out by force or 

‘If one enters peaceably, and, 
violence, this is a forcible i. 
380), “Ifa man enters peacea 


pony ont ee force, or 
ion, this is a forcible entry” 
ihe low as thes ouasl, Sum acted on 
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foreman went to the house accompanied by two men, and also by 








to interfere with the defendants’ men. The defendants’ men 
entered peaceably, and they took possession of the bar and 


were allowed to remain. 


6th of October, and was on each occasion put out again by the | forcible also (Hawk. P. C., i., 502). 
On the last occasion his wife was also forcibly | statute appear to imply that a detention of land by the owner, 
who has entered under his right of entry, may be forcible, but 
the courts have shrunk from giving them such an effect. ‘TI 
cannot think,” said Denman, C.J, in The King v. Oakley (4 
B. & Ad. 307), ‘‘that the Legislature meant that the act of a 
man in maintaining his own rightful possession by force against 
a wrongdoer should authorize the justices to turn him out of 


defendants’ men. 


turned out, being carried out of the house by three of the | 


defendants’ men, and there was medical evidence that she had 
suffered serious injuries. On this state of facts Fry, J., held 
that the defendants had been guilty of a forcible entry. 
“‘The statute of Rich. 2,” he said, ‘‘ prohibits an entry with 
a strorg hand, which means, as I understand it, coming with a 
multitude of people or any excessive number of persons. The 
—— can only be taken in a peaceable and easy manner. 

f the operation of the statute is confined to the mere act of 
getting over the border, the edge, of the property in question 
peaceably, the statute is evidently not adequate to meet the evil 
it was intended to repress, viz., the evil of persons who have a 
right, as well as those who have not a right, causing disturb- 
‘ance, inaugurating civil war, for the purpose of obtaining pos- 
session of that which is or which they claim to be their property. 
Accordingly it appears to me to be clear law, and I desire to 
restate it, that, if an entry be made peaceably, and if, after 
entry made, and before actual and complete possession has been 
obtained, violence be used towards the person who is in posses- 
sion, that is criminal within the statute of Rich. 2.” 

The statutes of Richard 2 punish all force without regard to 
the estate of him upon whom the entry is made, therein differing 
fcom 8 Hen. 6, c. 9, which deals with restitution of possession. 
At the same time the person entered upon must have some 
estate, as of freehold or as lessee for years, sufficient to confer 
exclusive possession, and there can, therefore, be no forcible 
entry within the statutes on a bare custodian (Bac. Abr., 7th ed., 
p. 719), or, it has been held, upon a tenant at will or on suffer- 
ance (Zhe King v. Westly and Walker, 2 Keb. 495; cf. The King v. 
Dorny, 1 Salk.260). But such tenants have an exclusive posses- 
sion, in respect of which they can maintain trespass, and as to 
them the rule may be doubted (cf. Hawk P. C., i., p. 503). 

Moreover, if a person, having right of entry, enters upon land 
he will obtain the possession for civil purposes, and will obtain 
also a possession in respect of which he can bring an indictment 
under the statute, although the actual possession may still be in 
dispute. This seems to account most satisfactorily for the decision 
in Lows v. T:lford (1 App. Cas. 414). Two persons, Wesrray 
and Tetrorp, were in the occupation of premises of which 
Lows was mortgagee. The premises were occupied as a 
sale-room and warehouse, and were locked up at night, 
no one remaining upon them. On the morning of the 14th 
of July, 1870, Lows, in exercise of his rights as mortgagee, 
but without giving notice of what he was about to do, went 
with two men, one of whom was a carpenter, and effected an 
entry by taking off the lock of the outer door. One of the men 
went inside the building, and while the other man, the carpenter, 
was engaged, with the door half open, in putting on a new lock, 
Lows being with him at the time, Tetrorp and Wrsrray came 
and attempted to turn away Lows and the carpenter. In this 
they did not succeed, but after a time they effected an entrance 
by a window, and then forcibly ejected Lows. Lows indicted 
them for a forcible entry, and, upon being acquitted, they 
brought an action against him for malicious prosecution. In 
this the question was raised whether he had obtained by his 
entry a sufficient possession of the premises to afford reasonable 
and probable cause for the indictment. Whether actual posses- 
sion is obtained by mere entry upon premises in the absence of 
the occupier, provided the occupier returns at once, seems to be 
doubtful. In the Exchequer Chamber it was held that Lows 
had not obtained actual possession ; in the House of Lords Lord 
Catrns, C., was of opinion that he had. But Lord Szxzornz, 
citing Jones v. Chapman (2 Ex., at p. 821), pointed out that 
whether Lows had obtained actual possession or not, he had, 
since he entered with title, obtained the possession for civil pur- 

and hence there was a sufficient foundation for the charge 
of forcible entry against Wesrray and Texrorp. 
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| The statute 15 Rich. 2, c. 2 only recognized the offence of 
one of the county police, who went at the request of the defend- | forcible detainer when it had been preceded by a forcible entry ; 
ants, and who warned the plaintiff, the tenant of ihe house, not | but 8 Hen. 6, c. 9 made it a distinct offence, and under that 
| statute a forcible detainer of land, though after a peaceable 
entry, was made criminal. 
turned the plaintiff out of the house, but his wife and family | detainer, it is said that the same circumstances of violence or 
The plaintiff returned on the 5th and | terror which will make an entry forcible will make a detainer 


ee 
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As to what amounts to a forcible 


The strict words of the 


possession.” And so it is said elsewhere, ‘if a man be gotten 
peaceably into his own it seems he may defend it by force” 
(Bac. Abr., iii, 718). Consequently it is only a forcible 
detainer where a person who has entered, whether forcibly or 
not, without right, or who, having right, has entered forcibly, 
withholds the possession from the former possessor. 

The offence of forcible detainer does not appear at the 
present time tu be of any practical importance, but it may 
be noticed that the old writers were a good deal exercised over 
the provision of 8 Hen. 6, c. 9 and 31 Eliz. c. 11 allowing 
a three years peaceable possession to justify a forcible de- 
tainer. For this purpose it was said that the possession must 
have been in respect of a lawful estate, or at least that the 
proviso applied only to a detainer after a peaceable entry 
(Hawk. P. C.i, 510). But the statutes seem to save a three 
years’ possession from the penalties attached to forcible detainer 
in all cases. As regards disseisees with right of entry, this was 
no hardship, since by making claim they could at once vest the 
possession in themselves, and it was considered that there was 
thereupon a fresh entry and detainer by the disseisor (Hawk. 
P. C., 1., 503). This is the same principle as that acted upon 
by Lord Setsorne in Lows v. Telford (supra). And as to 
strangers, the disseissor’s possession was good. ‘‘ Bare posses- 
sion is a good title against all persons, except him who hath the 
right and cannot be lawfully defeated by any other (Hawk. 
P.C., i, 510; of. Asher v. Whitlock, L. R. 1 Q. B. 1). 

The power of the justices to restore possession to the person 
forcibly ejected depends, under 8 Hen. 6, c. 9, on the effect of 
the word ‘“‘reseise,” and hence the statute was held to apply 
only in cases where entry had been made on a freeholder. To 
cure this defect the statute 21 Jac. 1, c. 15 was passed, which 
gave the justices the same power of restitution in favour of 
tenants for years, tenants by copy of court roll, and others, 
Hence in indictments it became necessary to shew the estate of 
the aggrieved party, that it might be known which statute was 
to be relied upon (Zhe King v. Arden, 3 Bulst. 71); and itis 
sometimes said, though not it would seem with strict accuracy, 
that the statutes of Rich. 2 and 8 Hen. 6, c. 9 extend only to 
freeholders, and 21 Jac. 1, c. 15, to lessees for years, &c. (Rex ¥. 
Wannop, Sayer, 142). 








THE BOARD OF TRADE AND THE WORKING OF 
THE BANKRUPTCY ACTS. 


Il. 


Tue Inspector-General next proceeds to note some of the 
criticisms upon the working of the Act recently issued by the ~ 
Incorporated Law Society. The points he deals with are: (@ 
Decrease in compositions and schemes of arrangement; () 
realizations by official receivers while acting as interim receivers; 
(c) the system of proxies; and (d) diminution in employment of 
solicitors. 

Upon the first point, he states the fact that while the number | 
of receiving orders has increased during the last two years, the © 
number of bankruptcies resulting in compositions or arra % 
ments has diminished from 87 in 1890 to 60 in 1892, mainly © 
through the provisions of the Act of 1890, whereby the courts 7 
are prevented from approving such schemes in certain cases 


unless reasonable security for payment of not less than 7s. 64. ~ 





in the pound to the creditors is provided, and he approves of © 
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this result in opposition to the adverse criticism directed thereto 
by the Inco ted Law Society. But in this, again, it 

rs to us he labours under a misco’ ion as to the object 
of the criticism, which, we take it, was not meant to object to 
the prevention of the carrying through of delusive schemes of 
arrangement, but rather to the extreme delay and red-tapeism 
which prevents in many cases even the attempt to carry through 
a beneficial scheme in bankruptcy being made, and but for 
which many estates which are now at all hazards kept entirely 


out of the cognizance of the court would be in the first instance | & 


brought within it if reasonable facilities were given, and delay 
avoided, in carrying through a scheme in bankruptcy. 

Upon the second point, it is evident that the animadversions 

which have frequently been made as to the arbitrary course 
adopted by official receivers in certain cases (which we cordially 
admit must be exceptional) have had a beneficial effect upon 
official receivers generally, and have stimulated the Board of 
Trade to keep a strict surveillance over them in this respect. 
But, notwithstanding all this, can the Inspector-General say 
that no case occurs of complaints being made against the action 
of official receivers in dealing with estates prior to the appoint- 
ment of a trustee? If he can, then it will certainly be more 
assuring to the public, but we have testimony that such is not 
the fact. 

As to the system of proxies, the Inspector-General thinks that 
the suggestion of the Incorporated Law Society that ‘‘ proxies 
should be simple, like railway company’s proxies,” would have 
the effect of reintroducing the evils of the former system. Now 
it has always appeared to us that those evils were very much 
exaggerated at the time, and that the Legislature in 1883 
unnecessarily went to the other extreme in dealing with them. 
And obviously this was very soon recognized by the Board of 
Trade, otherwise the very great modifications since introduced 
would not have been made, and so long as official receivers 
continue fairly to make use of general proxies intrusted to them 
by creditors, in voting in such manner as they may be directed 
by the creditors giving them, the inconvenience of the present 
system probably will not materially be felt. 

With regard to the remaining point with which the Inspector- 
General deals—namely, the diminution in employment of solici- 
tors, again we think he misconceives what was intended to be 
urged by the Incorporated Law Society. Speaking, as that 
society has a right to do, in the interests of its members and to 
its members, the report of that society merely draws attention to 
the fact that the effect of the Act has been to withdraw from 
them business which formerly it was their privilege to transact 
in order to have the same business transacted by the officials of 
the Board of Trade, the remuneration therefor being, of course, 
transferred from the one to the other. Whether this result is a 
benefit to the public or otherwise may be a question for con- 
troversy, but the fact that solicitors as a class are injured 
thereby cannot surely be doubted, and it is only natural that 
they, at least, should be of opinion that the ~ Bam benefits 
nobody except the officials created by the Act. 

The remaining portion of the Inspector-General’s report con- 
sists of notes upon the tables of statistics set out in the schedule 
thereto and of the tables themselves, with which we do not pro- 
pose to deal. The report of the Board of Trade concludes with 
some observations by Mr. Watrer Murrton, the Solicitor to the 
Board, as to the legal proceedings conducted by him under the 
pekreptey Acts, and these also do not appear to contain any- 
thing calling for special remark. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
LIFT FOR THE ROYAL COURTS. 
[To the Editor of the Solicitors’ Journal.) 


Sir,—Would you allow me to suggest through your columns that 
it would be a great boon, not only to the chief clerks and masters, 
but also to the practitioners and the public, if a lift was built in the 
middle of the building, opposite to the entrance in Bell-yard? How 
it was overlooked by the architect is more than I conceive. Anyhow, 
one would have thought that some of the head officials would have 
looked after it. 

The space for the lift is actually there, and it is only the expense of 
the lift and of a man to attend to it that would be required. 

Having regard to the unfortunate fact that from the basement to 
the top floor there are four flights of stairs to mount, it is no joke, I 
assure you, to repeat more than once the journey—as one is frequently 
compelled to do in order to complete and stamp a bill of costs, for 
—o J. HEDDERLY WHITE. 

t. 6. 








CASES OF THE WEEK. 


Before the Vacation Judge. 
MIDLAND COAL, COKE, AND IRON C0.—1Ith October. 


Company—Winpinc vup—Reconstruction—Dissent1ent SHAREHOLDERS 
yer Companies Arrancement Act, 1870 (33 & 34 Vicr. c. 104), 
s. 2—Costs. 


This was a petition to obtain the sanction of the court to a scheme of 
arrangement between a ——. and its creditors by way of reconstruc- 
tion, whereby the assets and liabilities of the company were to be trans- 
ferred to a new company. The company was being wound up under 
supervision. There were eight shareholdera who had given notice of dis- 
sent from the scheme propoeed in the petition. 

Kennepy, J., made an order sanctioning the scheme, the order to be 
without prejudice to the rights of the shareholders above referred to, who 
had given notice of dissent, to decline to accept shares in the new company 
if so advised, the liquidator to pay the costs of the dissenting shareholders 
of of incidental to the petition as part of the costs of reconstruction.— 
CounsgL, Hopkinson, Q.C., and Vernon ; Ellis; Muir Mackenzie. Soxictrors, 
Ashurst, Morris, Crisp, § Co.; Mackrell, Maton, § Godlee; Waterhouse, 
Winterbotham, Harrison, § Harper. 


[Reported by V. pe 8. Fowxs, Barrister-at-Law.} 








The Standard says that, a vacancy having occurred in one of the Metro- 
politan County Courts, the Lord Chancellor has made a redistribution of 
courts, so that four judges have now to perform the duties which were 
formerly carried out by five judges. In conseq s 
Homersham Cox, the West Kent judge, is relieved from attendance at the 
Rochester County Court, but in lieu thereof he is called u to undertake 
the duties of judge of the Lambeth County Court, whilst Mr. W. L. Selfe, 
the East Kent judge, is called upon to take the 
Rochester—the most important county court in 

discharging the duties he has hitherto carried out. 

Rochester County Court on Wednesday there was oeeey ne muster of 


an pee in the Rochester and Chatham to welcome Mr. 
Selfe, Mr. Prall, the town clerk of Rochester, expressed the 
sentiments of the legal . Judge Selfe, in the course of his Q 
incidentally referred to c he to make in the practice at 
court. As they were aware, there been a Parliamentary Co 


recently appointed with a view of ascertaining whether it was desirable to 

ter he in relation f agate og og ep odpinplin ey cay mang 
no 7 

It was belief, however, that the intention ie lasiioten coll te 

attained by short terms of im oe ae oe Se 

refused or ected to obey orders of the court, he should act 
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LAW SOCIETIES, 


INCORPORATED LAW SOCIETY. 
ANNUAL PROVINCIAL MEETING. 


The Incorporated Law Society held their annual provincial meeting— 
the 20th—at Manchester on the 10th and 11th inst., this being the second 
occasion upon which they have visited the city. 


Reception ny THE Lorp Mayor or MAncugstTer. 


On Monday evening the Lord Mayor (Mr. Alderman Marshall) and the 
Lady Mayoress received the members attending the meeting at a conver- 
sazione held at the Town Hall. Upwards of a thousand guests were pre- 
sent, including Mr. F. P. Morrell (President of the Incorporated Law 
Society of the United Kingdom), Mr. John Hunter (Vice-President), Mr. 
John Cooper (President, Manchester Incorporated Law Association), Mr. 
H. T. Crofton and Mr. H. Samson (Vice-Presidents), Mr. W. Melmoth 
Walters, Mr. R. Pennington, Mr. Robert Cunliffe, and Mr. C. M. Barker. 


Tvespay’s Procerpines. 


The Loxp Mayor, who presided at the commencement of the meeting, 
having given the society a very hearty welcome, quitted the chair, which 
was then taken by Mr. I’. P. Morrext (President). 

PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 
After some preliminary remarks, he discussed the subject of 
LgcaL Epvcation. 

The Incorporated Law Society is, in one aspect, an educational body: 
it provides lectures and examinations in the study of law, and determines 
the standard of knowledge tc be required ; and every solicitor, by virtue of 
the privilege that belongs to him of training and employing articled clerks, 
may exert if he will a certain educational force. It is, therefore, alike our 
business and advantage to consider from time to time how far our system 
achieves its purpose and satisfies in its results the requirements of the day. 
Much, no doubt, depends on the quality of the men; and we may assume at 
once, as Mr. Pennington last year so forcibly put it, that ‘‘ unless a young 
man a natural capacity for business, indomitable perseverance, 
and the power to take an interest in and give close attention to matters of 
detail, he is not likely to make a mark in our profession.” But given these 
Var ml conditions, a great deal more remains to be done, go that it is, I think, 

ly possible to exaggerate how much the success of any work depends 
on those who direct the education preceding it. In advocating, as I wish to 
do, the claims of what is called a liberal education, I am at this disadvantage, 
that I shall seem to be depreciating the use of that technical training to 
which liberal education is commonly opposed. Let me say at once that this 
isnot my wish. The years which a m«n spends asap articled clerk, previous 
to peas entered on the rolls, are plainly of the highest importance to him. 
It would be mere folly to depricia‘e their use. What I wish to do is, if 
possible, to extend it; and this, [ believe, can best be done by developing 
further the capacity of our pupils—in other words, by increasing the more 
general studies which precede or accompany this time. These two kinds of 
training, if rightly taken, are not in fact opposed to one another. Both 
contribute to a common end; so that it is only after acquiring in some 
course of study a certain breadth of intelligence and judgment that a 
man is able, by applying himself to the practice of law, to become a sound 
and competent lawyer. The law is by tradition a learned profession; 
attorneys in old days worked mainly in Latin, and in the older universities it 
shares with medicine, music, and divinity this distinguished privilege, that the 
_ of doctor is still confined to graduates in those four faculties. 
er the distioctions which these relics of an older state imply are of 
any t interest or value may be reasonably questioned. But that the 
members of any profession must be so edacated as to carry on without loss 
the tradition of work and influence it involves, else that profession will 
ultimately suffer, this is beyond all question true; and looking back to 
these earlier times, I venture to doubt if in this matter we solicitors as a 
body have quite kept pace with the progress of theage. There are, as you 
know, in the universities of Oxford and Cambridge, schools and faculties of 
law in which the principles and history of the subject are systematically 
taught ; and in cases where it is thought well that a man’s earlier studics 
should have a direct ee | on his subsequent work, a course of this kind 
would probably be found of strong and lasting benefit. At Oxford, for the 
of jurisprudence, which is concerned more especially with our own 
legal Ac ipace a knowledge of the theory of legislation and of the history of 
Eng law is principally required. Under the heading ‘‘ English Law” 
1) the Law Contract; (2) the Law of Succession, Testamentary and 
intestate, (3) the Law of Real Property ; and (4) the Law of the Constitu- 
with certain | fied topics, are the subjects comprised; reference 
being made to Williams, Stephen, Blackstone, and the best known writers on 
constitutional law. This examination, which is one of those qualifying for 
the regular B.A. degree, may be taken in the ordinary university course, 
and is parallel to those in history, philosophy, and other final schools. There 
is also a separate school of civil law, qualifying for the degree of B.C.L., for 
which a course of two years more is required. ‘The examination here is onl 
open to those who have already taken a degree in arte, and comprises suc 
matters as (1) “Roman Law,” with the Institutes of Justinian and a special 
subject; (2) “ English Law,” including real and personal property, common 
law, and equity ; (3) ‘International Law." The number of men with the 
time and inclination to go on to this degrec is probably small, but the work 
involved in either school would act as an excellent educational test ; and the 
scientific interest so acquired would be to many mena very helpful introduction 
to the more practical study of the law. These schools already exist to our 
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use. It rests with us to make use of them ornot. _ May I suggest to the © 
Examination Committee of the council that they would be helping forward ~ 
haps their own labours as well, if ~ 
itions and safeguards, that a degree 
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the work of education, and relieving 
they would provide, under proper 
either in jurisprudence or in civil law at Oxford, and a corresponding de 


at Cambridge, should be taken as a substitute for the intermediate examina- a 
tion? This would not be a very large experiment to start with, but it would © 
be, I believe, in the right direction; and everyone with experience of the ~ 


subject must admit that the standard: of knowledge would at least not be 
lowered by the change. In making this suggestion I am not unaware of the 


many competing opportunities of study, whether in legal or more general © 
knowledge, which other places of learning afford. The standard required © 


by the University of London is notoriously high; and here in Manchester it 


is hardly necessary for me to remind you of the honourable reputation which § 


Owen’s College, now a part of the Victoria University, has for long past 


rightly held. In both of these a similar study of the law obtains. Lectures q 
; and although the request made to us 
in 1887 by the authorities at Manchester, that graduates in law should be | 


are given and degrees in it conferred 


held exempt from the intermediate examination, wae not found practicable 
by the council of our society, arrangements are in force by which our pre- 
liminaty certificate is not required of students of the college, and by which, 
in certain cases, their articles are limited to a term of four years. The work 
effected by institutions like this is ss ae all question or criticism of 
mine, and any attempts that may made to extend, as far ag 
possible, their influence and use in preparation for the law are always 
sure of consideration and support. But for the special purpose which 
I have in view, the older universities, where residence is required, possess, 
I believe, a peculiar virtue. The time which they occupy is longer, the cost 
of living more, but generally if a man is sensible and well-disposed, the ex- 
ense incurred is more than compensated by the wider experience which their 
fife affords. The number of solicitors who go to the universities before enter- 
ing their articles has of late years been continually increased. To encourage, 
or at least not to hinder this tendency, by removing, as far as possible, the 
obstacles both of time and money which these men have now to face, would 
be, in my opinion, the best way of promoting the education of solicitors, 
and fostering rightly the interest of the profession. In following this 
course we shall not be at variance with the practice of other great pro- 
fessions. The proportion of barristers with university degrees is consider- 
ably larger at present than with us; and this, I believe, is consequent to no 
small extent to the regulation by which such men may keep their terms and 
eat their dinners while still reading for a university degree. In the Army 
and Indian Civil Service the same tendency is shewn. The universities are 
used in an increasing degree by both these services for the qualification and 
instruction of their candidates. The question, gentlemen, is not one of 
sentiment or of tradition, but simply of use. At the universities teaching 
of all kinds is easily done. The subjects are familiar, the means effective 
and cheap. With us it is, at best, a troublesome matter. Instruction, as 
such, is not in our line. We are most of us too busy with the practice of 
law to give much time to the consideration of teaching it. A certain 
standard can, of course, be set, and this ensures some measure of knowledge; 
but any thorough system of education, such as the universities by lectures 
and tuition are able to supply, can only be effected by us, if at all, with 
difficulty and great expense. There are no doubt a great many kinds of 
solicitor's business for which any very high degree of general education 
would be practically useless, and the men who propose to enter on these ary 
not likely to make the mistake of attempting it. But the tendency, on the 
whole, is strongly the other way. The demand for oulture and education 
arises on all sides, and it is the first business of this society {o recognize and 
provide for it. This we shall best do, not by endeavouring to expand our 
system beyond the resources in our reach, but while jealously reserving to 
ourselves the final right of admission, so modifying its conditions, that those 
who desire a higher education may avail themselves of it without loss where- 
ever it is best supplied. This interest in education has lately been illustrated 
for the members of our society in a new and unusual manner. The Liw 
Students’ Association, representing a large body of articled clerks from many 
of the most important cities outside the metropolis, such as Manchester, 
Halifax, Bolton, Preston, Bradford, Wakefield, Sheffield, Leeds, Newcastle, 
Birmingham, and others, addressed itself formally to the council on the sub- 
ject, and a deputation was in due course received. The deputation urged 
(1) that we do not spend enough money in the work of direct instruction, 
and that more lectures and more tuition ought to be supplied by us to enable 
men to acquire the requisite knowledge for passing the intermediate aod 
final examination. (2) That what money we do spend is sent, so far as 
tuition is concerned, in London, and for London men alone. (3) That the 
standard of general knowledge required for ing the preliminary exami- 
nation is at present too low, that it should be increased to the standard 
required for matriculation in London University, and that no one should any 
longer be allowed to take other examinations in its stead. This, gentlemen, 
was in effect the substance of their complaints, and though I have not 
thought it necessary to refer to the matter at length, the reply to them, I 
think, is largely contained in what I have already more generally said, The 
amount of money spent on education by us is ultimately, of course, deter- 
mined by the amount of our funds, and this again depends on the strength 
of the society, which we should all desire to see largely increased. But I 
can at least assure the law students of this, that the council are prepared to 
extend their system of education as far as ever their resources will allow, 
and will strongly endeavour—though here complete success is probably 
beyond their cadets apportion it so as best to satify the conflicting claims 
of those who are concerned. As to their wish that the standard in the pre- 
liminary examination should be increased, that, no doubt, could easily 
done. Finally, may I say, that though the idea of pupils sendiog a deputa- 
tion to instruct their examiners seemed to me at first sight strange and in- 





congruous, and though in several pointe I am entirely at yariance with the 
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ssing on to us in the profession so much activity in the cause we 
ve at heart—an activity indeed that gives no small promise of future 
educational success. In concluding these remarks on education, I would say 
that the subject is not one on which any man can safely dogmatize ; and 
though from my long connection with the University of Oxford it is a 
subject of great interest to me, it hag not. been my wish in treating it to-day 
to do more than suggest some matters for thought. Let me sum up ve 
briefly the conclusions to which I have been led. I would urge on soli- 
citors the duty of admitting as articled clerks only such men as they believe, 
from their education and character, will in course of time do it to the 
profession ; and, further, of instructing them when articled to the utmost of 
their ability in the principles and practice of the law. But, while admitting 
that none can instruct them in the practice of law so well as we ourselves, I 
would remind you that we are lawyers by profession, not teachers or pro- 
fessors, and we should therefore avail ourselves gladly, not jealously or 
reluctantly, of all existing educational means, both to teach and examine for 
the preliminary certificate; and also in some cases where, as at the 
universities, it can be properly arranged, I would allow certain law degrees 
to be accepted in lieu of our intermediate examination; which is one in 
specified books, and not, as the final examination, in the general knowledge 
and practice of law. 


Tue Lanp Transrer Bit, 


It remains for me, gentlemen, in accordance with the traditions of this 

t, to say something, so far as our profession is concerned, about the 
pgislation of the year. The extraordinary nature of the session now past 
has made this task comparatively light. With the question of Home Rule, 
important as it is, we are not here concerned. There is, however, one 
measure at least to which I must refer, a measure that in somie degree 
concerns us all, and concerns not a few of us very vitally indeed. I mean, of 
course, the Land Transfer Bill, which has already passed the House of 
Lords, and awaits consideration in the Lower House. I cannot think that a 
Bill like this, altering, as it does, to the root a considerable part of the 
conveyancing business of this country, and seriously affecting the fifteen or 
sixteen thousand men whom we in this provincial meeting for the time 
represent, will be allowed to pass through the House of Commons without 
full and thorough discussion. But-itis not for us to wait for this; and as 
no less than four papers have been promised on this subject by Mr. Lake, 
Mr. Howlett, Mr. Ellett, and Mr. ws respectively, of whom all in 
their different experience are probably far better qualified than I to dea! 
with it to the best effect, 1 shall content myself with treating it in outline 
only, and I shall trust to the help which these pa afford to enable us to 
define without narrowness or mere self-interest the substance of our objec- 
tions to the Bill. The Land Transfer Bill, 1893, is intituled “ An Act to 
simplify titles and facilitate the transfer of land in Englaod.” It provides 
for the formation of districts by the Queen in Council, to which alone its 
operation will be confined. Thus at first, no doubt, the experiment will be 
on a small scale; but it is possible that without further application to 
Parliament the districts may ultimately include the whole of Ea land and 
Waks, Within these districts the Bill provides that after a day to be named 
in it (the day at present named is the lst of January, 1894), istration of 
title to land shall be compulsory on every purchase of freehold land and on 
every conveyance onsale ; and that the purchaser shall not become entitled 
to the legal estate in the land he has bought until he is registered under this 
new Act (which is to be construed as one with the Land Transfer Act, 1875), 
as the proprietor of the land. The Bill further provides for passing rules 
adapting its es tothe proprietors of leasehold land. In this registra- 
tion no deed or instrument ate seal will be required, so that it will be 
open to anyone, without any legal qualification, to take fees for the con- 
veyancing of registered land. The effect of this Bill as regards ourselves is 
simple enough. It takes away rights which we, as officers of the Supreme 
Court, have hitherto exercised, and transfers them to a newly-created 
Government department ; and after thus altering the conditions of our work, 
it compels us to compete in its performance with land agents, accountants, 
and auctioneers. How damaging to the position of solicitors a measure like 
this must be; how unjust to those who, to secure this position, have had a 
long and expensive education, have paid a heavy fee to the Governmentfon 
entering into their articl:s, and an annual fee for their certificate to practise, 
it is not necessary for me here to explain. Solicitors as a body are not, I 
venture to assert, wanting in regard for the public good; nor do they forget 
that what is of interest and advantage to the community at large must be 
ultimately so to the profession they support. If this Bill were really 
required ; if it were likely to amend the agricultural distress ; if it were even 
a sincere effort to settle the question, then the present and inevitable hard- 
ship to ourselves would be, I believe, cheerfully borne. But this is not the 
case. The Bill is, on the face of it, a half-hearted measure, in which the 
authors themselves hardly believe; introduced professedly by way of an 
experiment to meet a passing political demand—a measure which, if only it 
were not compulsory, would probably, in its main intent, be indifferent alike 
for evil or for good, one of the many Acts inscribed in the Statute book 
which seem by their inscription to have attained their end. As it is, the 
partial and experimental character of the Bill, — welcome _— 
to those outside it, makes it, wherever its action will entend, only the 
more obnoxious and unjust. For what to a political party is merely 
an interesting experiment, to be tried as long as the idea is in the air, and 
thrown aside when done with, may bring ruin on those whose busincas 
and profession it affects. ‘To apply a measure to selected districts 
by compulsion is to act, at the best, in a very arbitrary way. 
These compulsory clauses, which are, I suppose, the special feature of this 
Bill, are also, beyond question, the worst evidence inst it. For—apart 
from the obvious retort which they suggest, that if the advantages offered 
Were sincere, compulsion to make use of them would not be required—the 





officialism and routine so introduced must inevitably hamper and restrict 
the many intricate transactions in which land is concerned. Land, 
from the difterent conditions of its possession, its transfer is neces:arily more 
difficult to effect, does not differ materially for the purposes of commerce 
from any other marketable commodity. Yet I think the business of Man- 
chester or Liverpool would be not a little harassed if a Government office or 
commercial registry were ostablished in which, to be considered valid, all 
contracts, sales, and engagements must be recorded. The idea here is 
plainly absurd ; but if absurd with reference to commercial dealings, why 
is it so desirable for dealings in land? The proposal of compalsory regis-. 
tration for land has not even the merit of novelty. It has dy once at 
least been examined and condemned. In 1862 a Land Transfer Act was 
passed by Lord Westbury, and another by Lord Osirns in 1875. Into 
neither of these was compulsion introduced. Yet in 1879 a select com- 
—_ - land — and — ~~ after ee be i anaes 
might be improved, reported strongly against the principle of compulsory 
registration ; and Lord Cairns himself, in giving evidence before them, 
though admitting the practical failure of his scheme, entirely declined to 
recommend compulsion. What changes have occurred, or what fresh evi- 
dence has been obtained, to make what was undesirable in 1879 desirable 
and right in 1893? Moreover, I cannot believe, in spite of all that the 
advocates of this measure assert, that it will be found practicable to keep 
the register private. All the precedents point to the contrary ; and it seems 
hardl ible that the powers which the Lord Chancellor and Registrar by 
this if possess of issuing a general order t> throw open the records to 
public inspection, will not before long be put in force. In any case com- 
plete privacy will be much harder than at present to secure. Yet any 
professional man must know how serious a disadvantage such lack of privacy 
would often be. But when all these objections to the principles work- 
ing of this measure havo been met—and [ have only attempted to put a few 
of them quite shortly in ing—the question still remains, to what purpose 
or in whose interest is it ramed ? There is not, I believe, at bottom any 
on feeling of conviction that solicitors of late in the matt r of land 
transfer have neglected or abused their rights. ‘There was a time no doubt 
when this could not be said, when the expense and delay incurred in these 
transactions was often unnecessarily ce, But it must be remembered 
that since the passing of the Conveyancing Acts, 1881 and 1882, convey- 
ances and other deeds necessary for the transfer of both freehold and lease- 
hold interests in land have been greatly shortened and simplified, and the 
Settled Land Acts of 1882, 1884, and 1887, have largely increased the 
pont of tenants for life in dealing with land, so that they can now sell 
nd practically quits as easy as an absolute owner, The solicitor’s costs, 
also, since 1881 have been regulated by an ad valorem scale of a most 
moderate nature, especially for small conveyances, which, ia very many 
cases, arc, from evidence we have obtained, carried out very rapid y, often 
within a week, and mortgages and temporary loans, where time is impor- 
tant, often in a single day, so that neither in the matter of cost or mes | 
is the present system of conveyancing open to reasonable complaint. 1 
that the politicians of both parties appear to feel is that something must 
now be done; the state of agriculture demands relief; and if a few 
solicitors are rained in the experiment, “vile damnum,” ‘tis a cheap price 


t> pay! 
AcaicutturaL Dsparssion. 

Of the reality of the agricultural depression and its disastrous conse- 
quences to the labourer, the farmer, the landlord, and in some measure to 
the whole community, there is unhappily no question or dispute. But no 
one can suppose that a Bill like this, altering merely the method of transfer 
and the agents for effecting it, will permanently help the agricultural 
condition. Something more fandamental is required ; and while all would 
be glad to see the existing system of volun registration simplified and 
improved, it is plain that the ultimate rem for the distress must be 
sought elsewhere. The re a ap — pu ae on 
Agriculture; and I would suggest in passing th is proposal o 
transfer, instead of being pushed through Parliament without adequate 
means of judgment upon it, might well be referred to this commi-sion, 
enlarge: ibly by some who have an expert knowledge of land transfer, 
for cunsidanation and report. But there is another question with which the 
commission will certainly have to deal, affectio more intimately the 
subject of their investigation, and offering, as I think, far surer ground for 
adjustment and reform, I mean the incidence of taxation on land. 
enormous accumulation of on this kind of property is in large 
measure a traditional burden, handed down from bygone times. When, 
after the Reformation, the laws were first to relieve the destitu- 
tion and poverty which had previously been wed by the liberal alms of 
the monasteries, it was reasonable that they who had succeeded to the 
monastic land should also succeed to their burdens. Moreover, land was 
then, and has continued till comparatively Baws recent days, to be the most 
important property, and to represent the chief wealth of the country. A 
tax upon it was and is easy to assess. The land cannot take to 
itself wings, nor can its owners and occupiers flee away. What 
then was so timple as to make land bear rates, highway rates, 
local police, and sanitary rates, and lastly school board rates, followi 
suit one by one? In order of date, tithe is the first on pee 
tural land or its produce, and often the most serious of all; poor rate 
is the second, and land tax, first imposed in 1690 and made geen in 
1797, is stl] a heavy charge. All these fall directly on land. And what is 


the result? Let us for a moment take asimple instance. An ordinsry 
farm of 300 acres, bringing in £300 a year, would be subject, apart from 
insurance and repairs, to the following rates and charges :— oe 
noome tax, Schedule A. at6d.—= . . 710 0 
Payable by fond ton typ an 6. eh tien, te Ce 
Tandlord. Tithe at 4s, peracress . +» +» + @ OQ 
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Poor rate, including highway and local 


Payable by ) rates collected with it, at 2s. 30 0 0 
Tenant, Schedule B. at 3d. - : , oo Oe D 
School Board rate at 4d. = , ‘ oe OS 
£116 5 0 

But £300 a year from Consols, or from any form of pure 
rsonalty, pays only income tax , , , 710 0 
So that £300 a year from Consols means a net P . 292 10 0 
While £300 a year from land means at best buta met . 18315 0 


The death dutics do indeed compensate slightly for the inequality. In the 
case of land passing from a father to a lineal descendant, the succession dut 
being but 14 per cent., as against the 3 per cent. probate duty with whic 
alty is charged. But these duties are only payable on the death of 
the owners of the property, while rates and taxes are an annual charge. I 
am, of course, aware that contributions are made from the imperial exchequer, 
and from that of the county councils towards the relief of local rates; and 
the help thus given, aguidy in the case of education, is very considerable. 
But no one can reasonably doubt that the incidence of taxation on real pro- 
erty, accumulated gradually through a long course of years, requires care- 
Pa and detailed consideration at the hands of the Royal Commission. The 
resent system, charging so much on land, which it can ill-afford to pay, and 
m which it often gets but Jittle requital or return, and so little on the 
now immense personal income of the community, is both illogical and 
unjust. 
Tue Taxation oF GROUND-RENTS. 

In considering the taxation of land, I can hardly avoid some reference, so 
far as the limits of this address will permit, to the charges om house property ; 
and with that to the two new and important questions known as “ better- 
ment” and “taxation of ground-rents.” For the principle of betterment, 
in theory at least, there is, I think, much to be said. If the ratepayers’ 
money is spent to the direct and permanent improvement of any private 
individual’s property, so that a house or plot of building land, hitherto com- 
paratively worthless, becomes by reason of such outlay greatly increased in 
rental value to the owner, I cannot see how some fairly assessed rate or 
charge on such owner for betterment could in justice be resisted. To take 
an example: When a new street, like Shaftesbury-avenue, is constructed to 
pass through the Seven Dials or some closely adjoining district, and the 
property in one of the worst slums in London becomes thereby the 
site of a theatre, or obtains a frontage toa busy and important thoroughfare, 
the owner of a property so improved could not, and, I believe, would not, 
complain of a fair and reasonable betterment rate being levied upon it. 
Sach a rate, because it is new, should be very carefully watched and safe- 
guarded, It should be safeguarded not only in amount, and as to locality, 
but also in duration of time; for within a certain term of years the outlay 
will have been in due course repaid by means of a sinking fund. Provision 
should also be made for the reduction or remission of the charge, in case a 
pat which was once improved should, under other circumstances, again 

reduced in value. For these purposes, as in the case of other rates, full 
power of appeal should be given ; so that it may be placed beyond doubt 
that the betterment exists in fact and not in imagination only. Lastly, if 
the owner is to be rated, he must also be represented. Mr. Goschen’s Com- 
mittee oi 1870 reported “‘ that, in the event of any division of rates between 
the owner and the occupier, it is essential that such alteration should be 
made in the constitution of the bodies administering the rates as would 
secure a direct representation of the owners adequate to the immediate in- 
terest in local expenditure, which they would thus have acquired”; and the 
Town Holdings Committee state that they are “ clearly of opinion” that, in 
the event of such a division of rates, ‘‘ the claim for representation must be 
met.” With these modifications the principle contained in ‘‘ betterment” is 
just, and ought, I think, to be frankly accepted. To the taxation of ground- 
rents these arguments, as it seems to me,do not apply. Ground-rents 
reserved on ninety-nine years or other long building leases arise from a con- 
tract between the owner of the land and the builder of the house. This ccn- 
tract provides for the expenditure of capital and the employment of skill in the 
improvement of the land on the part of the individuals who are parties to it. 
It does not involve any expenditure of public money. When the house is 
built, it is rated on its full annual rack-rent value; and no deduction is 
made for the ground-rent payable to the ground Jandlord. Of two houses of 
the same annual value, the one a leasehold house on which a ground-rent is 
paid, the other a freehold house on which there is none, both are rated at the 
same sum. It is quite clear, then, that the ground-rent does not escape 
taxation as some have thought or said, being, in fact, a part of the full rac k- 
rent in respect of which the rating is assessed. Whether the landlord or 
tenant pay the rates and taxes is a matter of private arrangement between 
them, which it is for them alone to decide; and if, as is usual, the tenant 
pays, to impose a further tax on the ground-rent, which by the terms of the 
contract he owes to the landlord, would be to tax the leasehold house in part 
twice ng The distinction drawn between owner and occupier is here 

van 
Loca, InpEsrepwess, 


Gentlemen, I had at first intended to confine my remarks on local taxation 
to agricultural land and rural districts, I therefore only gave you one and 
a very simple illustration; but having mentioned betterment and the taxation 
of ground-rents, which would be strictly urban charges, I ought perhaps to 
add that those who desire to consider the vast and most important question 
of local taxation and indebtedness throughout the country, will find most 
useful information, offering as it seems to me much food for thought and 
inquiry, in the report of the President of the Local Government Board, 
dated the 10th of April, 1893. Mr, Fowler is a member of our profession, 
and until his appointment as a Cabinet Minister—on which bigh honour, in 





your name, I sincerely congratulate him—he often attended the meetings of 4 
the council of our society, of which council he is stilla member. His — 


dealing as it does with very large bodies of figures, demands time and 


for its proper consideration, and is hardly suitable for a public address, [ q 


will, however, venture to draw your attention to one most important fact 
which appears on the report. Mr. Fowler states that in 1868 the total 
amount of the local debt was not known, but he estimates it at sixty millions, 
and as prior to the Public Health Act of 1848 there was no means, except 
local Acts, by which authorities could borrow on the security of the rates, I 
should think that this estimate was a high one; and yet in 1891 (i.¢c., after 
twenty-three years) the total local indebtedness of England exceeded 201 
millions, a little under four millions being due from rural districts and the 
rest from London and other urban districts. That a local debt which did 
not exist at all, or only to the smallest extent, at the commencement of the 
present reign, should now have reached such an enormous total, may in one 
point of view prove how greatly the population, importance, and wealth of 
our towns have increased; but it also points the moral of another tale, and 
suggests that some check on its rapid growth should, if possible, be devised. 
On the contrary, at present all who like myself (and there are many such 
among you) are county councillors or members of a local board, will know 
well with what care and hesitation even a necessary and small increase of 
expenditure is regarded if it is to be paid for out of the year’s rate, and 
with what difliculty it is voted; and yet with what ease and alacrity any 
expenditure, be it great or small, from new municipal buildings down to a 
steam roller, is voted, provided only it is to be paid for out of borrowed 
capital. The consent of the Local Government Board is, I know, nece 

in such cases; but is not that consent, at times, too readily obtained? Most 
assuredly if house-rents should fall as agricultural rents have done, and if 
there should come a time of urban distress, these local debts would be a 
heavy and most serious burden on our towns. 


Tue Cracurr System, 


In coming to those matters of more immediate interest to the profession, 
to which during the year now past the council has given its attention, I have 
first to notice the alterations in the circuit system—a measure of reform 
that, since our consideration of it at Norwich last year, we have very fre- 
quently discussed. ‘This alteration, which was carried out by the Order in 
Council of the 28th of July last, isa matter, both to London and the coun- 
try, for sincere congratulation. Its effect should be to secure continuous 
common law sittings at the Royal Courts of Justice, just the same as in 
the Chancery, Probate, and Divorce Divisions; and to provide an almost 
continuous assize for civil and criminal business in Manchester and 
Liverpool. If further alterations in the circuit system are to be considered, 
I hope that they may be in the direction suggested by Mr. Hollams fifteen 
years ago, when the society last met at Manchester. Mr. Hollams then 
advocated the abolition of the commission days, which, with the attendance 
at church, the listening or not to a sermon that will not in the least affect 
the integrity of the judge or his willingness to temper justice with mercy, 
and the reading in court of the Queen’s proclamation against vice and im- 
morality, which affects other people as little as the sermon affects the judge, 
are merely relics of a bygone day. All these ancient and worn-out forms I 
would gladly see abolished, and so add 100 and more days to the working 
days of the assizes. Let me quote to you again from the same authority: 
‘*T imagine,” said Mr. Hollams, “that a very small percentage of the in- 
habitants of Manchester and Liverpool see anything of the ceremonies of 
the commission days. At all event+, it seems inconsistent, if these cere- 
monies are so beneficial as has been suggested, that London should he wholly 
deprived of them. ‘There the judges take their seats without any flourish of 
trumpets or previous formalities, but with fully as much authority as in any 
other part of the kingdom.” 


Brits 1m PARLIAMENT. 


Among the other matters which the council have considered are the Bills 
of Sale Bill, the Solicitors (Magistracy) Bill, the Trustee Consolidation Act, 
the action of the Bankruptcy and Winding-up Department of the Board of 
Trade, especially with regard to the growth of officialism, and the formation 
of the London Chamber of Arbitration. All of these have received much 
care and attention from the council, and are referred to at length in our 
annual report. There are two other Bills to which at the conclasion of this 
address I had hoped to be able to refer with satisfaction, but in this hope I 
have at the eleventh hour been disappointed. By the Supreme Court of 
Judicature Bill, introduced by the Lord Chancellor, and passed in the House 
of Lords, the president for the time being of the Incorporated Law Society 


was appointed a member of the Rule Committee referred to in the Bill; and ~ 


the position of trust which he is privileged to huld was thus officially recog- 
nized. A compliment to the society so graceful, so opportune, so well- 
deserved could not be let pass without some acknowledgment, The council 
had for many years past given close and continued attention to all legislative 
schemes ; they had in their position as ising solicitors an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the public needs, and from time to time been able to 
make some useful practical suggestions. This work and this experience the 
Lord Chancellor proposed to recognize in a very gratifying way ; and while 
fain to confess that my own opinion and judgment were but little entitled te 
such respect, I was gladly preparing to congratulate my success»rs and the 
ong | generally on the new opportunities of influence and utility thus h-ld 
out; but the Bill has unfortunately been delayed and is not yet law. The 
Statutory Rules Bill, which was introduced at the instance of the council of 
our society, and had passed through the House of Commons, has also been 
delayed, and has not yet passed the Upper House. It was a measure 
much public im 
the Chambers of Commerce, and to other public bodies, the 
cizing and considering the measures of on 

rules became law, 


, securing as it would have done to this society, 0 ~ 
power of criti- 
making authorities, before such ~ 
ou will all know well how almost invariably, in these ~ 
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framed under its provisions, and it is of the utmost importance to us, 
and to the public, that such rules should be practical, simple, and easily to 
be understood. ‘The delay of these two Bills is a disappointment—it is use- 
less to conceal the fact. But if I am correct in thinking that they both 
contain provisions which will be of much service to the public, I venture to 
redict that before very long another president will be able to congratulate 
another provincial meeting of our society on their having become law. 
For the rest, I have only to apologize for having detained you so long : I 
will detain you no longer. It would have been easy for me to dilate on our 
rospects and future position, but on these points, however you may have 
iffercd with me on some of the subjects of my address, we should be all 
agreed. We should, one and all, desire by every legitimate and proper 
means to increase the welfare and influence of our profession; and if this 
meeting contributes ever so little towards this end it will not have failed of 
its effect. 
Mr. Joun Cooper (President of the Manchester Incorporated Law 
Association) moved a vote of thanks to the President for his very able and 
tical and enlightened address. If the provincial mectings had no other 
merit it would be at least a great advantage fo have had the series of 
idential addresses which had been delivered from year to year, addresses 
which had been well considered, practical in their character, and influential 
in many cases in their results. The address to which they had just listened 
was one quite worthy to have its place in the series. 
Mr. F. H. Janson (London) seconded the motion, which was carried with 
acclamation, and 
The Presipent briefly returned thanks. 


days, an Act of Parliament relies for its practical working and effect on rules 
to 


Next Year's Mreettnxa. 


Mr. F. Sturce, on the part of the Bristol Incorporated Law Society, 
invited the society to hold its meeting at Bristol next ycar. 

Mr. J. W. Atsor invited the society to visit Liverpool next year. 

Mr, Hernert Bramuey invited the society to Sheffield for the year 1895. 
He suggested that next year the society should go to some town in the south 
of England. 

Mr. J. B. Crarxe (President of the Birmingham Law Scciety) invited the 
society to visit Birmingham in 1895. 

The Prestpenr said the invitations would be referred to the council. 
He suggested, however, that having met this year in the north it would 
perhaps be right that the society should go next year into the west, so that 
the meeting of 1894 might well be held at Bristol, and the consideration of 
the place of mecting in 1895 might be deferred for the present. 


Lanp TRANSFER. 

Mr. Ronert Extert (Cirencester) read a paper entitled ‘‘ Land Transfer: 
Some Popular Fallacies Considered,’’ as follows :— 

I do not attempt to discuss exhaustively the provisions of the Land 
Transfer Bill. That has been amply done by others. On the part of the 
society it has been done in the pamphlet (‘* Observations on the Land 
Transfer Bill, 1893’) issued by the Land Transfer Committee of the council, 
a pamphlet in which we recognize the brilliant style, the trenchant reasoning, 
and the sound judgment of the gentleman who, from 1889, has borne the 
brunt of the battle over this question. I refer, of course, to Mr. Benjamin 
Greene Lake. But since that pamphlet was issued, the battle has shifted 
from the calm serenity of the House of Lords to the more turbulent sphere of 
the House of Commons, and the question is being discussed in the press and 
in ordinary conversation from a more popular standpoint. In this process it 
goes without saying that many foolish things and some wise ones are uttered, 
At the risk of adding to the former class I have thought that I might 
usefully ask you to devote a short time at this popular gathering to the 
consideration of one or two of the popular ideas, or, as I should say, popular 
fallacies, which exist, but which tend to form that public opivion which, 
after all, is the determining factcr in legislation. For whilst we must not 
fail to recognize that there is danger in this case of legislation being forced 
by theorists, and by politicians hungry for votes and thirsting for fame, yet 
we may be sure that if we are on the alert, and do our duty, that danger may 
be averted, and any legislation rendered impossible which is not backed by a 
substantial consensus of public opinion. 

Fallacy as to expense and delay of present system.—Now it must be acknow- 
ledged at the outset that there is a very general impression outside the 
profession that the transfer of land under the present system is attended 
with great delay and expense. We can scarcely take up a newspaper in 
which the question is discussed without finding this stated or assumed as a 
fact. And with that impression it is natual enough that the public should 
incline favourably to those who tell them that by passing the Land Transfer 
Bill delays and lawyers’ bills in regard to transactions .in land will be no 
more. Here, then, we meet a fallacy underlying and explaining much of 
the controversy. Jt is not the fact that the present system is dilatory or costly. 
We may safely challenge those who take up this question under the 
impression that it is so to adduce facts. I have read a good deal of the 
literature on the subject, and I find that facts are conspicuous by their 
absence. ‘take an instance. A pamphlet has been issued by the Cobden 
Club, in a cheap and popular form, purporting to publish facts leading to 
the conviction that the substitution of registration for our present system 


well known, if I wish to sell a few acres of my land to my neighbour, who 
+ cir a ae aohermarcnedininn: - a nnn yw and 
are obliged in almost every case @ process a 

time and involving a heavy lawyer's Sat before he can lock por 4 
the deed by which I have conveyed the property to him and I can put the 
purchase-money in my pocket.’’ “The time occupied is usually to be 
measured by weeks, and even months.” ‘The price paid for the land itself 
falls far short of the total outlay which is necessary before my field can 
become my neighbour's.”” These are the statements. But there is not 
throughout the pamphlet one tittle of evidence to support them, although _ 
they are put in tho forefront of the arguments the very essence and 

of the new scheme; and we know that these statements, taken as descriptive 
of the gencral rule, are grossly inaccurate and misleading, that in fact they. 
can only be true of exceptional cases, such as will arise under any system. 
The writer of the pamphlet referred to accounts for the opposition of 
solicitors partly by supposing that their judgment is affected by experience 
of defective, but past, systems, and by failure to give due weight to im- 
provements which have been made. It would really seem that in this idea 
we get the explanation of the writer’s misconceptions as to the cost of land 
transfer, and the time it occupies under the existing system. He must have 
failed to recognize the effect of the important ¢ in the law affecting 
land title and transfer which have taken place in modern years There was 
no doubt a time when his strictures would have been true—a time when the 
necessary period of investigation of title was sixty years—when a second 
chain of title was kept ranning side by side with the ownership of the land 
in the shape of attendant terms—when a tenant for life had no power to sell 
the fee simple, and when lawyers wore paid by the folio. But owing largely 
to the action of solicitors and of this scciety, those are things of the past, 
Land can be, and is, transferred from hand to hand as rapidly and as in- 
expensively as other kinds of property, — being had to its different 
nature and circumstances. A purchaser of land can now see for himself 
beforehand what the cost of investigation of title and conveyance will bs; he 
will find that it ranges from 14 per cent. to } per cent., exclusive, of course, 
of the Government stamp duty of $ - cent. (which, by the way, is usually 
regarded as part of the Layette bill), a tax on land transfer which no one 
proposes to abolish or reduce, not even in small transactions, despite all one 
hears of the importance on public grounds of encouraging small investments 
in land. Will anyone pretend that an outlay of from 1} per cent. to } per 
cent. for the services of an expert in land transfer im the free dealing 
with land or depreciates its value as an investment? And if not, what 


Se 








becomes of the alleged necessity for a new system on the ground of expense ? 
It is sometimes said that the scale charge to which reference is made has to 
be doubled because it attaches to both vendor and purchaser; but the fact 
is that in many cas:s, and almost as a rule in small cases, the vendor does 
not pay the scale charge, and often pays nothing; and even where both 
parties do pay the scale charge, I ask again, will anyone say that the com- 
bined charges, varying from.£3 per cent. to } per cent., can prejudice the 
land market or impede transfers? But even so, the whole force of the facts is 
not stated, for it is well known that a very great proportion of the sales and mort- 
gages of land in small lots is effected through the agency of friendly and build- 
ing societies under special scales of charges much below even that authorized 
by the Solicitors’ Remuneration Order ; and further, that under special cireum- 
stances, such as the sale of a great number of small lots at one time, or the 
notoriety’ of certain well-known titles, or even in some cases pressure of 
competition, the actual charges are often less than the single scale fee, as the 
statistics published in the “ Observations” shew. The allegation of delay 
is equally unfounded. The tables appended to the ‘‘ Observations ” contain 
a great number of instances, furnished by members of this society, by way. 
of illustration of the general practice, which I am sure your own experience 
confirms, shewing that tra: sfers of land are now as a matter of ordinary 
practice effected in solicitors’ offices at the nearest town in the course of a 
week or two, or even of a few days or hours when necessary, We shall not, 
I think, have wasted these few minutes if we succeed in stimulating our- 
selves and our professional brethren in the work which the council and the 
rovincial societies have initiated of enlightening our representatives in 
arliament and the public as to the real facts with reference to 
this frequent but unfounded allegation of delay and expense under the pre- 
sent system. 

Fallacy that registration of titles would simplify titles—Another fallacy 
which largely prevails is that registration of titles would simplify titles. 
The public are led to suppoze that they have only to register, and, like lovers 
in a novel, be “ happy ever after.” Some newspaper correspondents say that 
it is all the fault of those wicked solicitors that titles are maddled. Put 
your title in the keeping, they in effect say, of the registry, and it will be 
always clear. Is it to be sup , I would ask these enthusiasts, that after 
the ing of a compulsory Registration Act there will be no more spend- 
thrifts, no more muddlera, no more home-grown will ers, no more 
intricate and far-reaching provisions for widows and children or more remote 
relations, no more of the thousand and one accidents, eccentricities, blunders, 
cross purposes, and animosities which so often tangle the web of ownership 
of property in land. ‘The public need to be informed that these conditi 

the continuing nature of which they will recognize, must aot rogistored 
land, and dealings in it, as well as unregistered ; nay, mére, that in the case 
of unregistered land the ingenuity of lawyers, combined with the “give and 





would be beneficial, These are the modest terms of the author's preface. 
The pamphlet is an attempt to push the present Land ‘Transfer Bill into | 
gee fuvour.: Now what are the “ facts"’ which the writer states it to be 
is object to publish, He says: ‘Few would be disposed to | 


deny that the difficulty and expense which (with rare exceptions) 
surround a transfer, and even more a mortgage, under the existing 


take” of buyer and seller, and aided by the oblivion which comes as years 
roll on, soon cure the mischief, and meanwhile enable the land to pass from 
hand to hand without projudicing its value; whereas the register, with its 
necessarily fixed procedure and its tendency to routine, would nor 
blots and hamper transactions, The fact is, that the cases so uently 
brought forward to illustrate the Foe ree and facility of transfer under a 
system of registration (and the illustrations adduced in the Cobden Clad 





=, tend to restrict the market for land, and that its value as a sale- 
able commodity would be greatly enbanced by an alteration of that system 
in the direction of cheapness and simplicity.” Again: “At present it is 


hlet may be referred to as specimens), are simple cases. A. transfers to 
f 3 deh hee de Cr discharges, B. transfers to D., and 90 oo, 
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But do the public understand that those are just the cases in which, as 
as regards facility of transfer, there would be nothing gained by registra- 
tion, but the reverse? In such cases you obviously increase delay and 
expente instead of reducing it, by introducing, as a necessary part of the 
machinery of transfer, a registration officer at a distance whose routine 
arrangements and other official duties must be regarded, and who knows no- 
thing and cares nothing for the parties, compelling those parties to travel or to 
send their agents to the registry towns, instead of allowing them to com- 
ete the transactions at their own homes with the help of solicitors, whose 
interest it is to facilitate the business and save trouble to their clients. 
Fallacy as to case and cheapness of the proposed system—A third fallacy 
is the notion that, after the passing of this Bill vendor and purchaser 
would be able to walk into the registry and, without conveyance, and 
without « solicitor, and without any expense except a small office fee, 
get the purchager’s name on the register, and that being done, that the pur- 
chaser is safe. Ridiculous as this sounds in the ears of lawyers, there is no 
doubt that it is what many people think the Bill means. They do not 
understand that if the piirchaser wants to know that he is buying what he 
cin hold, he must be advised by a lawyer just as well after the passing of 
the Bill as now, and that in addition to paying the lawyer, he will have to 
pay the office fees. Neither is it understood that after the first purchase and 
registration the register will be merely evidence of a possessory title, and 
that investigation of title outside the register will still be necessary for 
ears. 
i These, then, are a few of the popular fallacies incident to the present 
movement. If our view that they are fallacies be accepted, the movement 
in its present form should be abandoned. If, on the other hand, issue is 
tuken on the facts, there ought to be a searching and impartial inqu‘ry 
before legislation is attempted. In considering the matter thus far we have 
been led to indicate to some extent the attitude «f the profession towards 
the movement, It is often said that solicitors oppose compulsory registra- 
tion from motives of self-interest. Well it is not necessary to claim that 
we are more public-spirited than our neighbours, and we cannot be justly 
charged with being less so. We may well leave such aspersions to the judg- 
ment of the public, whose real thoughts about us are best shown by their 
every-day resort to us for advice and assistance in regard to their most 
important and most sacred interests, But there is anaspect of the question 
which may appeal to the minds cf those who cannot understand that the 
members of our profession may be actuated ia their attitude towards this 
question by other than selfish motives. Is there not the certainty of much 
work for the profession being created by this Bill if passed ? We know that 
many landowners object for various reasons to disclose their titles. The 
various motives which induce that objection will continue after compulsory 
registration has been enacted, if it be enacted—the very circumstance that 
the system is made compulsory will invigorate the objection—devices for 
evading it will be decioed, and lawyers will find their reward in contriving 
and working such devices. Moreover, there will be plenty of cases in which 
defective titles will have to be patched up, all the more difficult to patch be- 
cause of the official requirements of the registry, and there will be the cases 
in which the persons who try to do without a solicitor, or who fall into the 
hands of unqualified agents, will find themselves obliged to seek the aid of a 
solicitor under circumstances making his intervention more expensive than 
it would have been at first. Let it, however, be clearly understood 
that it is not registration tut compulsion that we oppose. We do not 
oppose a good system of registration; on the contrary, we desire to see 
the existing system so amended and improved that its benefits shall not 
be outweighed by its disadvantages, but we are opposed to a measure which, 
ignoring the disadvantages and evading the claim for amendment, seeks 
to compel owners to do against their will that which they would be ready 
enough to do if worth doing. If instead of seeking to push registration 
down the throats of the profession and the public by force, if, instead of 
insisting upon keeping on the register every title once put upon it, if, 
instead of making the registry unprofitable and unralatable to solicitors, and 
trying by all means, seemly and unseemly, to induce the public to come to 
it independently of solicitors, the advocates of registration would so amend 
the present system that it should be worked with the aim and pur to 
adapt the procedure to the wants and wishes of landowners and their advisers, 
if it were left a voluntary system both as regards placing titles upon the 
register and removing them when on, if the office were manned by solicitors 
of experience in conveyancing practice, if solicitors were encouraged by the 
rules of procedure to act as agents, and clearly protected in their present 
right, for which they are heavily taxed, of being with barristers alone 
recognized as qualified to prepare instruments for the transfer of land, then 
there is no doubt that the profession would do their best to make the system 
of registration work smoothly. We are convinced, however, that to make 
rag the — of registration as at present developed under the 
Act of 1875, which is the main object and effect of the present Bill, would 
be, in a great majority of cases, prejudicial to the parties concerned, would 
tend to hamper and impede transactions, would put in the hands of the 
Officials of a State department work now tatisfactorily done by solicitors, 
and would injure the profession without benefiting the public. With these 
convictions we should be false to our duty alike as citizens and as lawyers if 
we did not offer the most strenuous opposition to the present Bill. 





Mr, J. W. Howzerr (Brighton) read a paper entitled ‘°The Lord | 


Chancellor and Iocal Land Registration,” as fullows :— 
** In pursuance of what was said yesterday when you saw the Lord Chancellor 
on Land Transfer, will you send as soon as it can be prepared a statement in 


soriting, showing the points in which a system of registration of title and transfer | 


in local registries will be troublesome and expensive as compared with present 

practice, and also as to the difficulties which it would create in obtaining advances 

fon banks.’’— Vide letter from the Lord Chancellor's secrctary to Mr. 
enn 





April, 1893. Up to the time of the Land Transfer Bill leaving the House of 


Lords, and indeed, as far as I know, up to the present time, no such state. © 
Chan This 

paper is intended as a humble attempt to meet, as far as circumstances wil] © 
rate the only written © 
It will be seen that © 

his lordship speaks of ‘‘l»cal registries,” but leaves it uncertain what he 7 


ment as above required by the Lord cellor has been prepared, 





permit, what, I believe, is the only request, at an 
request, for information the Lord Chanceller has made, 


means thereby—i.e., whether the local registries are to be many or few, one 


fur every county or one for every town, parish, or district, Then, experience © 
of the present system of registration of title and transfer in local districts ig 7 
necessarily very small, local landowners not having availed themselves of the — 

The only way in which the Chancellor's © 
request can be met appears to be by showing him the practical working of 7 
the Acts of 1862 and 1875 in local or provincial — where registered ~ 


registry to any appreciable extent. 


properties, even though few and far between, areto befound. In Brighton, 


with ite several very large and valuable estates (saleable and in the market), 


and its many thousands of smaller but distinct and separate freehold 
properties, only one estate has been registered in over thirty years, and J 
have only heard of one other in the entire county of Sussex —viz., an estate 
at Worthing, though possibly there may be oneor twomore. The Worthing 
estate, like the Brighton estate, has found no imitators. I am told itis 
regarded as a great nuisance, and a large part thereof has been taken off the 
register, as probably the rest will ultimately be, as, being under the Act of 
1862 (the Act of 1875 not having been adopted), this can be done. The 
Brighton case, however, is a most instructive one. This registered property 
is known as ‘“‘ The Queen’s Park,” and in 1860 belonged to a late partner of 
mine. It then consisted of two large villa residences, a building and grounds 
called ‘“‘ The German Spa,” and nearly forty acres of park land enclosed and 
surrounded on all sides by a high brick wall. In the year 1863, after 
the death of the owner, I, as the acting trustee under his will, had to sell the 
estate. It had been acquired by my testator in small quantities—piecemeal 
—at different times and in different ways. The titles were very numerous, 
long and complicated—in fact, they together made the biggest thing in 
abstracts that it was ever my fortune to encounter. I put the estate up to 
auction in Brighton on the 28th of November, 1863, and in the conditions of sale 
named the Ist of February, 1864(two months and four days), for completion, 
The preperty was sold at the auction for £28,000. By the use of judicious 
conditions of sale, the principal and most effective of which was that a forty 
years’ deed or will should be a good root of title, no serious questions or 
difficulties about title had to be met, and the purchase was completed on the 
day named. The Be mecaccr solicitors, a London firm, then wrote me 
their client desired to acquire an indefeasible title under Lord Westbury's 
Act of 1862, but, as in order to do that they must shew at least a sixty 
years’ title, they hoped that I could and would supply them with the 
earlier title and assist them in getting the indefeasible title desired. I com- 
plied with their request. The registration took an enormous time, and cost, 
1 was told, upwards of £1,000, from which expenditure the purchaser him- 
se'f told me some years after he had never received, and never expected to 
receive, a penny of benefit. During the progress of the registration I had 
mavy attendances at the registry to assist the London solicitors and the 
registrar with my local and pap knowledge, which enabled me to give 
explanations of matters which to me were “ A B C,’’ but to them appzared 
to present insuperable difficulties. On the completion of the registration I 
received the warmest thanks of Mr. Follett, Q.C., the then registrar, for 
my assistance, without which, as he expressed it, the registration could 
never have been carried through. In connection with the charges so con- 
stantly made against solicitors of having stifled Lord Westbury’s Act for 
their own interests, I ref«r with satisfaction (and it is the only satisfaction 
to be derived from the case) to the part I took in this case to give that Acta 
fair trial. Twelve years after the purchase the purchaser sold a portion of 
the property in building plots by auction, the sale advertisements and pcsters 
being headed with the then supposed magic words “ indefeasible title.” I 
have reason to know that those words did not advantage the vendor @ 
penny. A client of mine purchased five of these plots at £100 each. If the 
title had been left as it was after the sale to the vendor—that is, if it had 
not been registered and made “ indefeasible’’—I should have been able to 
complete this £500 purchase in two or three days, at a cost of £10 tom 
client. As it was, and notwithstanding all the diligence I could use, it t 
me more than four months to complete the matter, and the costs came to 
over £25. Of these costs the sum of £5 18s. 5d. was disbursed (in eleven 
different sums) in fees, stamps, &c., to the Land Registry. I might also have 
added travelling expenses on the numerous occasions on which I had to visit 


the land registry, fifty-three miles from my office, but did rot, the cost — 


already being so great. My client was so disgusted at the delay and cost 
(so different from anything that he had known Coteod, that he took away his 
dearly-obtained land certificate, and I have never seen him since. I lost & 
client, and I have no doubt that to this day he considers me responsible, and 
a sharer in the plunder. This experience I told, by request, at the annual 
provincial meeting of the society at Liverpool, and it appears in the printed 
proceedings of that meeting. The four following further experiences 

Queen’s-park land under the Act of 1862 have been communicated to me:— 


£2,000 purchase in 1879. 
The general costs amounted to ° . : . ° 
Stamp on conveyance and expenses incident to three 
journeystoLondon . ., ; ; ee 6 0 
Stamps, fees, and payments to land registry . ‘ > ie 


£15 19 0 


£32 138 1 


The agreement for purchase was entered into on the 21st of June, 1 ¥ 


ington, President of the Incorporated Law Society, dated the 28th of j land was not got off the registry until the 3rd of November following. The 


the purchase could not be settled until the 8th of August following, 
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land was taken off the registry because the | ager wanted to sub-sell 
in plots, and the delay occasioned by registration was too great for business 


purposes. 
£540 purchase in 1881. 


The general costs amounted to . ; . ; . oe 

Stamp on conveyance and expenses incident to three 
journeys to London . rot ‘ ; 411 6 
Stamps, fees, and payments to Land Registry 5 18 10 
£24 17 10 


The costs under the scale would have been £11. The above includes 
removal from register, necesssary because the purchaser was a speculative 
builder, who required advances as his buildings proceeded. Instructions 
were received in this case in the middle of May, 1881, but the conveyance 
was not received until the 16th of July following, and the removal from the 
register was not completed until the 26th of October following. 


£252 purchase in 1883. 


The general costs amounted to ° ; » £1419 6 

Stamp on conveyance and expenses incident to three 
journeys to London . e ‘ : 3 2 6 
Stamps, fees, and payments to Land Registry office 8 1 8 
£25 13 8 


The costs under the statute would have been £6 10s. The above includes 
removal from registry. Instructions were received in this case on the 14th 
of November, 1883 ; the convey»nce was received from registry on the lst of 
February following. 

£120 purchase in 1883.—The costs in this case were increased by its being 
a sub-sale under an agreement, thus needing a subsidiary deed of con- 
firmation. 


The general costs amounted to (including a mortgage 


for £400) . ' : : : : u - £17 9 6 

Stamps on conveyance and deed of confirmation, and 
expenses incident to journeys to London . . . 3 8 6 
Stamps on mortgage . ook fe ‘ ‘ ° ‘ 015 0 
Stamps, fees, and payments to Land Registry office . 40 4 
£26 3 4 

The costs under the statute would have been :— 

Conveyance . £515 0 
Mortgage 13 0 0 
£18 15 0 


The above includes removal from registry. Instructions were on the 31st of 
March, 1883 ; registration completed on the 9th of July following. All the 
above four cases were removed from the registry because it was found to bea 
reat cause of delay, trouble, and expense, with no corresponding advantage. 
it great part of the Queen’s Park Estate (teste the above = cases) has been 
“taken off” the register because it was so troublesome and costly to deal with 
the property. The larger part, however, was in 1888 poccronse | with an ab- 
solute title under the Act of 1875. Of this 1875 land about twenty acres 
were quite recently sold to the Corporation of Brighton, and now form a 
public park belonging to the town, It took six months to carry out that 
purchase, although, as above stated, I sold the whole thirty years 
(before it was registered), and completed the purchase under auction condi- 
tions in two months. The purchase-money paid by the corporation was 
£9,500, and the conveyancing costs of the corporation as purchasers came to 
about £175 (not including stamps), or two and a half times as much as the 
“scale ’’ costs. I have in my possession a paper given to me by the solicitors 
for the Corporation of Brighton (a London firm) in the above purchase, It 
is too long to incorporate here, but it presents the most frightful case of 
conveyancing under difficultics I think I ever heard or read of. This 
Queen’s Park Estate affords, I think, nearly ever kind of illustration of the 
system of land registration, for it has, 1 believe—1. Specimens of land 
registered under the Act of 1862, and so remaining; 2. Land removed from 
the register and remaining unregistered ; and 3. Land istered under the 
Act of 1875. Of these No. 2 is much the most easy to deal with, as there is 
no registry office and no fees. I will now give a few further experiences of 
— Park land under the Act of 1875, premising that they are only a 
tion. 

1, A customer of a bank for which I am solicitor applied in January last 
for a loan of £500 on deposit of his land certificate (Queen’s Park 1875 
Title), and was, of course, told that a mere deposit would not suffice, but 
that he must give a charge in the registry office form, which would have to 
be registered, and there would be office fees and stamps to pay, and alto- 
gether a rather considerable expense. He at first gave up the idea of going 
on with the matter, but ultimately consulted his own solicitor, with the 
result that the latter undertook and carried through the matter in the shape 
of a regular mortgage charge in the registry form. The costs were 
£6 16s. 9d., paid to the customer's solicitor uding the Land Regis 
fees and stamps), and £1 1s. the bank’s solicitor—total £7 17s. 9d. On 
the finish of the transuction, the customer's solicitor wrote: “ As you are 
aware, | had a great deal of trouble over the matter. If the land had not 
been registered the only charge my client would have had to pay in the 
matter would be the 12s, 6d. stamp on charge, as he would have taken his 
deeds to the bank without the intervention of a solicitor.” In reference to 
this remark of the customer's solicitor, I may say that if the banker had 
referred the deeds to meas the bank solicitor, ashe probably would have done, m 
charge for report would have been £1 1s. On the payment off of this 








loan further registry fees will no doubt have 
of which there are neither on the redemption 
sopest of tepeds of Seeks ail ia 
t 
ee referred to section 81 of the Act of 1875, but that 
relied on, is practically useless, besides being in direct opposition 
Se ee m as connected with secret or undisclosed 


2. The owner of a £75 Queen’s Park plot (1875 title), brought to me his 
certificate of title when he sold to a client of mine. He not employed a 
solicitor on his purchase, but he told me the cost out of pocket to him of the 
£75 purchase was £4 16s. 8d. No Brighton solicitor would have charged 
him such a sum in a non- case. 

8. Ihave recently paid the 
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Queen’s Park 1875 cases: On registering a £600 , £2 17s, ; £145 | 


conveyance, £1 9s,; £290 conveyance, £2 68. 64. ; 
£2 17s. 8d. In each case I had attendances at the Land gy agg 
addition ought to be made for tra expenses, Of course 

ments were in addition to my charges, whether by scale or 
otherwise—the time employed trouble undergone being greater than in 
non- cases, 

4. the Queen’s Park land certificates contain the following : 
“ The land is subject, so far as it is affected thereby, to the exceptions, con- 
ditions, and provisions filed in this office Book, vol. 37, p. 5).” On 
the first occasion of my dealing with an 1 cee MS eho cote) oon 
book, and I had to pay 5s, search fee. I asked if I id have a copy of the 
record, and, after some doubt, hesitation, and conference of offi 
ee oer on pa +; but I did not take one, as 
from my old connection the estate, [ knew all about it. 
or m 


P make the search and the fees I know not, but, 
of course, they uni ean unknown responstiity if they shirk doing . 
In a non-regisiry case the burden would for a time 

abstract or conveyance, and when worn out by time or 

stance would disappear. On the it seems, it m 

5. The urchase of £290 above referred to was completed by me in London 

a few w ago. On the same day I completed a 
in London. Both properties were situate in Brighton. 
was much the more troublesome and dilatory, because it was a Queen's Park 
Registered Title Act, 1875. I need hardly say i 
small case, and none in the large one. 
Po ee ee ee zs 
ark, 1875 registered land, and put charge usual 
@ mo solicitor to usual professional This 
strnck out at the registry, and I was told that all 
must be the subject of a unregistered 

uire a stamp. This meant two deeds and two stamps instead of one. 
Indeed, in very many cases of conveyances and mortgages under the regis- 
try, I can see that two deeds, one for registration and one not to be regis- 
tered, will be necessary. 

7. My very last experience of these small 1875 Queen’s Park plots is as 
instructive as any. It ig this. In the month of February last I com 
the purchase of four plots in the name of a married woman having sepa 
estate. There was, of course. all ae usual = trouble, ap ol - 
pense, consequent on the property being on register with an absolu 
title, but the purchase was duly completed inabout a month. It might have 
been dome in thes days but for the segichey. On the Ist of August last the 
husband of the lady informed me that he had sold one of the four plots, with 
a house built on it, to his brother for £450, who wished to have a loan of 
£100 on the property. He asked how soon the business could be com 
iy seply wes; | i as pepe See ister we could easi 
lete it to-morrow. As it is,” I said, “I cannot tell how long it may take.” 

proceeded with the business as quickly as I could, without making 
special journeys to London. I had three attendances at the _ 
one of them of nearly an hour’s duration, and the others about 
spoken of, one was bandied about from clerk to clerk, 

sak Ste So gnlens ee re o, 34, eae ee cone te oo 

, same Fields, and vice versa, was something bordering on i 

ially to one accustomed to do everything within the four walls of his 
private office. On one occasion I had to incur palpitation of the heart in 
mounting to the map room on the second floor three or four times, the search 
and other rooms tage Sogn Se The matter was not 
fected until the receipt of the land certificate on the 
fees paid on the conveyance were £2 8d. The 
was tenfold what it would have been if the title had not 
one. The husband then applied to me 

age of the remaining three plots. In a non-registry case 

done in a day, without troubling my tag get 
fix any time for settling, and I had to let 
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the office. When it was received I had to supplement it by a second deed, 
making the husband a joint debtor, which could not be done on the office 
form, as would have been done on an ordinary mortgage. It will be seen 
what time and trouble was spent on this little simple £300 mortgage, much 
to the disgust and annoyance of my client, and when it is paid o > a will 
no doubt be more time, trouble, and fees. The case is a very practical 
illustration of the difference between mortgaging under the ordinary system 
and under a registry, the stamps used being alone more than donble. I 
ought to say, in order that I may not be thought to complain of the office 
officials, that, being well known at the registry, 1 have met with due 
courtesy and attention from the clerks, and received all the assistance they 
can give in getting over difficulties. The faults are in the system itself and 
the officialism it necessarily involves. Over and over again have I had 
these words addressed to me in the land registry office: ‘ You know, Mr. 
Howlett, that it is not necessary for you to attend here personally. We will 
always receive communications by post and answer them.” I have adopted 
that suggestion partially in some cases, and entirely in this £300 case. The 
result has, however, I am bound to say, been the reverse of satisfactory. 

8. I have found the identification of a vendor or mortgagor of Queen’s 
Park plots, as required by the office, troublesome and expensive in small 
cases. The identification has to be made by a justice of the peace, a com- 
missioner for oaths,a banker, or a practising solicitor, who has to certify 
that he is personally acquainted with the party, that he now resides, or 
formerly resided, at so and so, and that he is, to the best of the verifier’s 
belief, the same person as named in the register under the title above 
referred to, and that he saw him that day sign (or he attended before him 
that day and acknowledged his signature to) the above document. If there 
is more than one signatory, a separate certificate is required for each. Now 
it constantly happens that the party signing does not know, and is not 
aa aaa known, to a justice of the peace, or a commissioner for oaths, or a 

ker, and it frequen y happens that he is acting without a solicitor and 
does not {know one. have myself, as a “ practising solicitor,” been 
required to identify three persons (not clients of mine) in one conveyance and 
ive three certificates. I could only doso after making proper inquiries, and 
had, of course, three charges to make. In ordinary conveyancing there is 
no trouble or expense about identification. 

9. In practice I have found the time that passes between the lodging of a 
conveyance or charge and receiving the certificate of title or charge very 
annoying, as keeping the bnsiness open and unfinished after the money has 
7 passed and the business been in all other respects concluded. 

10. I have found in these Queen’s Park and in other cases maps and plans 
at the land registry office a source of considerable trouble, delay, and 
expense. On every conveyance with certificate of title two maps have to be 
made, and the office is very particular about alterations, however necessary. 
The rules direct that the maps shall be, or shall be prepared from, sheets of 
the ordnance map on the largest scale extant. But it is well known that 
the ordnance maps are frequently very incorrect and not up to date. In the 
Queen’s Park cases the maps that have come before me are not ordnance 
maps at all. In the case of the Brighton Corporation purchase above 
mentioned, the trouble and expenses over maps were enormous. In the 
majority of cases that I have had to deal with the maps attached to the 
transfers or certificates are very imperfect and do not really identify the 

ro , 

+ ta the Queen’s Park cases under 1875 Act, I have had to deal with 
three cases of purchasers acting without a solicitor, both on the purchase and 
subsequent sale. One individual sp+culator bought about twenty plots, and 
resold in one or more plots, making a handsome profit, and never paying a 
lawyer a farthing. The result in these cases was by no means satisfactory, 
even to the parties themselves, the money saved from svlicitors either goin 
into other pockets or being much more than made up for or comiiehdaaeal 
by the personal trouble and expenses of the parties, the consequences of 
mistakes made by them through ignorance, and generally the delays, 
difficulties, and troubles involved. 

I have now done with Queen’s Park. For over thirty years it has been 
worked as a registered property, side by side with thousinds of unregistered 
rea in the same town. There are several very large estates in 

ighton, representing a vast amount of money—+.g., the Goldsmid estate, 
the Dickins estate, the Stanford estate, and the Vallance estate. These are 
all strictly settled estates, but they are allin the market, and sales are of 
almost daily occurrence, and are carried out without difficulty. The owners of 
these estates, so far from desiring to follow the example of Queen’s 
Park, would rather regard that estate as a fearful warning. And I will 
go further and say that I believe that if it were possible to remove the 1875 
cases from the registry, they would all be removed and scarcely a trace 
of registration be left in Queen’s Park. I know that my clients as 
owners, and I as a mortgagee, would remove the properties in which we 
are concerned to-morrow if we could do so I proceed now to cases 
outside Brighton. I hold for myself or clients three mortgages for 
together: £21,000 on 135 freehold houses in Canning Town, West 
Ham, Essex. About forty-five of the houses are registered with inde- 
feasible titles. In 1882 I completed the first of the mortgages, which was for 
£7,500 upon thirty-nine houses, all unregistered. There was no trouble and 
no delay. The mortgagor’s solicitors (a London firm) and myself carried 
through the business promptly, pleasantly, and satisfactorily in every 
respect. In 1889 the mortgagor applied to me to advance him £3,500 
upon thirty-one houses adjoining those already mortgaged tome. ‘These 
turned out to be registered ‘‘indefeasible title” houses. 1 had ten times the 
trouble, difficulty and delay—notwithstanding all the aid the mortgagor's 
solicitors could give me—that I had in the £7,500 case, and when it came to 
the final eettlement at the land registry office in Staple Inn (for we could not 


settle at the mortgagor's solicitors’ office) there was a considerable scene over 
or’s solicitors and the officials. 
had to be left in the office. IL 


the fees and payments between the mo 
When this was all over my mortgage d 








returned to Brighton without a line or a scrap to shew for my £3,500, and, 
notwithstanding the assistance of the mo 
to have my mortgage deed for several w 


me a security for £10,000, consisting of sixty-six freehold houses adjoining 
those in my two other securities. Of these it turned out that about one. 


fourth had an indefeasible title. I was inclined to decline the security, but j ; 


gave way to the mortgagor's pressure. The whole of the houses were mort 


gaged by one deed, and the premises were shewn on an elaborate map, of @ 


which three-fourths (about) was coloured red and one-fourth blue, the 
former representing unregistered and the latter registered land. Again the 
trouble and delay over the smaller was ten times that connected with the 
greater, and, of course, there were considerable fees to pay. In neither of 
the two Essex registry cases can I see that the owner has derived any 
advantage whatever from his indefeasible title, but entirely the contrary, 
and he has expressed to me (he is not my client), in strong terms his disgust 
at the troubles, worries, delays, and expenses that he has undergone in 
connection with the land registry system. I finish my Essex experience 
with the following telling case:—The £3,500 mortgage above mentioned 
belonged to me personally. - Two or three years ago I was desirous of 

erring it to a friend who wanted such a security badly. 1 prepareda 
draft transfer in the short statu form, about a folio in length, and, asa 
matter of precaution, took the to the registry office to make sure that 
it was not liable to official objection in point of form. I was told that it was 
all right, and if brought engrossed and stamped would be registered, but the 
office fees would be about £9 or £10. I declined to pay any such amount, 
The transfer has never been engrossed or signed, and as I told the officials at 
the time I considered that in this as in many other cases the land registry 
office proved a positive obstruction in the way of business. 

The following three cases have recently occurred in the county of 
Sussex :—1890, February the 10th, purchase of £262 10s. then completed ina 
the country, and document sent to country solicitors’ london agent, for 
completion in the land registry. Seven weeks taken to complete the 
London part of the work. Land ——— fees, £4 1s. 8d.; agents’ 
charges, £1 18s. 4d.; together £6, or £1 more than the scale charge for the 
country solicitors’ work. 1890, July 13th, purchase of £700 completed, 
Owing to a prior document of title not being registered, and a trifling 
discrepancy as to plan, registration occupied nearly eleven months. Com- 
pleted the 3rd of June, 1891. Registry fees £5 15s. 7d. 1893, £250 pur- 
chase. A document of title had not been registered. The London solicitors 
who completed the registration wrote to their country correspondents :— 
“To get this last conveyance a cost us, out of pocket, for attendance 
at the land registry over £9, which we could not charge our client. Our 
daily entries and disbursements were £23 odd, and we settled with our client 
for £14 as vendor's costs. One never knows what the officials at the land 
registry require.” The following is a case from another county: A well- 
known Kentish solicitor, once a nember of the council, wrote to the council 
in June, 1891, as follows :—“ A client of my firm had the misfortune, some 
years ago, to purchase land in this county with a registered title. He is 
about to put some of it up for eale in small building lots. Of course a pre- 
liminary step was to take the land (the whole of it) off the register. After 
the display of as much red-tape officialism as could possibility be exhibited, 
the operation has at last been effected. The certified value of the land is 
£1,200. ‘To my astonishment, a fee of £12 10s. has had to be paid. My 
agents inform me that this is under the order as to fees dated the 16th of 
January, 1889, which provides that the ad valorem scale for removiag a title 
from the register is to be double that on registration. This arbitrary pro- 
vision must he intended as a punishment of the individual who dares to free 
himself from the shackles of an inconvenient, costly, and practically worth- 
less system. It is really difficult to believe that such a cruel injustice can 
be tolerated in this age of boasted reform.” 

The following five cases are extracted from communications I have 
received from local correspondents :— 

1. ‘In November, 1892, I received instructions to negotiate a mortgage 
for £2,000, to be secured on certain houses forming portion of a large estate 
the title to which was registered under the provisions of the Land Transfer 
Act, 1875. The property intended to be dealt with was at the time subject 
to certain existing mo: es which had been called in. An insurance com- 
pany, who already held a e mortgage on the estate, agreed to make the 
advance, to be secured by a first charge on the houses in question, anda 
further charge for the required sum on the property already comprised in 
their security. The matter was then placed in the hands of their solicitors, 
who at first agreed to take a transfer of the existing mortgages, but when 
they came to investigate the registered title they found it so intricate and 
complicated that they absolutely declined to advise their clients to proceed 
with the loan unless the old mo were altogether cleared off, and 
the properties in question transferred to a new registered number, 
In order to comply with their demands, it was ultimately arranged 
that a third party should purchase the pro direct from the old mort- 
gagees, and t execute a fresh mo in favour of the insurance com- 
pany. Considerable difficulty was, however, experienced in carrying out 
this transaction, owing to the complicated state of the registered title, and 
very many journeys to London, and attendances at the Land Registry office, 
became necessary. Ultimately notices of cessation of the old charges were 
duly registered; the various houses were then transferred to the purchaser 
under new registered numbers, and it became possible to carry through the 
utente e insurance company. Owing to the title being a registered 
one, what would otherwise have been a very simple and comparatively 
inexpensive transaction, and one which could have carried through in 
a very short space of time, became exceedingly complicated, expensive, and 
laborious, and it was not until March, 1893, that I was able to finally com- 
plete the matter. The fees and stamps payable at the Land Registry office 


s solicitors, ] was not able 
r S ee aes cane OS 
months. I told the mortgagor never again to present to me a security with an 7 
indefeasible title. However, about two years afterwards (in 1891) he offered — 
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pn fos Rage eon, ant, oving: & De statutory form of charge provided | economical.’? Had these anticipations been realized, it would not have 
by the Land Transfer Act, 1875, not containing any covenant by the ee ne ee eee ne ee the land in England was 
borrowers for payment of principal and interest, documents had | placed on the register, but we all that the of the Act was 
at Enea: Cee Sees Segatess Altogether the costs in connection such as not only to render it a dead letter, but to induce some of the few 
with the matter amounted to close upon £150.’ persons who had made use of the to take their titles off the 


2. “I have no hesitation in saying, that had the title not been registered, 
two-thirds of the costs would have been saved, and the matter would have 
been carried through in about six weeks, instead of taking nearly five 
months.” ' 

Note.—No. 2 is not the same case as No, 1. 

8. ‘* The purchaser complained very much that, though the transfer was 
left at the registry on the 2lst of February, the certificate was not 
issued till the 4th of March, notwithstanding that the matter was extremely 
simple.” 

4. “On a recent advance of several thousand pounds on mortgage of 
perty in the occupation of the mortgagor, pb sre under two cpunts 
titles, we were not permitted to insert an attornment of tenancy and other 
clauses which we should have required in an ordinary mortgage. No forms 
were available in the registry for including more than one property in the 
same charge, and we had to take two charges each, separately acknowledg- 
ing the receipt of the full consideration ; and then, in order to correct this 
misstatement, had to obtain from the mortgagee a separate memorandum 
acknowledging that the consideration for the two charges was one identical 
sum. The inconvenience of having the contract between the parties partly 
stated on the register and partly evidenced by an independent agreement 
is apparent.” 

a We have now a case of land and houses at Guildford, which are 
on the registry, worth about £350, and in order to register the present 
owner, who takes under the will of the late registered proprietor, we have to 

epare and file five documents (one of them in duplicate), and what the 

d Registry fees will be we are unable to sy.” 

I here conclude my specimen cases, and return to the Lord Chancellor. 
The question raised by his letter is, What difference would local registries 
make in such cases as this paper deals with? . Would the troubles, delays, 
and expenses disappear to such an extent as to make registration table 
to owners and practitioners? Something would, of course, de on the 
number and localities of the local offices. A local regis'ry at Brighton for, 
say, the parliamentary borough of Brighton alone would, as far as concerns 
owners or purchasers of Jand or dealers therein and their solicitors all bei 
resident in Brighton or its vicinity, probably leave much less to complain o 
on the score of delay than now exists. But how would o P 
dealers, and solicitors connected with Brighton land, but resident in London 
or any 7 of the rig of Sussex outside Brighton or any other of 
England, be affected? Might they not be worse off than with a on 
registry? Then, if one registry were established for the whole county of 
Sussex, and Brighton, as the largest and most centrally situated town in the 
county, were selected for the office, would not Londoners and Sussex people 
other than Brightonians find themselves equally injured? Would not like 
difficulties arise even if registries were to be brought into, say, every town of 
10,000 inhabitants or upwards? Something must also depend upon the fees 
and charges to be paid in the local registries. If they are to be made self- 
maintaining, the fees would most likely have to be much higher than they 
are now in the London registry. The whole thing is too cnn in nubibus to 
give the definite statement the Lord Chancellor asks for. In any case there 
would always be the burden and interference of a public office. The Lord 
Chancellor, in reply to the deputation of solicitors which waited on him last 
April, referred to this society's ee paper on Officialism. He 
said that the objections therein disclosed, with many of which he agreed, 
could not apply to the Land Registry. Had it been allowable to a member 
of that deputation to reply on his lordship’s reply, I should most strongly 
have controverted this idea, and said that I had never seen officialism more 
rampant and mischievous than in land registration offices. In 1875 I wrote 
as follows :—‘‘ Those who are practically engaged in business know that 
there is no greater source of delay, expense, uncertainty, and difficulty than 
in dealing with a public office. In conveyancing this is especially so, and 
from the old-fashioned Middlesex and Yorkshire Registries down to the 
modern Irish Incumbered Estate Court and the Lincoln’s-inn Land Registry, 
_ offices have formed a fertile source of delay, difficulty, and expense. 

e officialism, red-tapeism, and routine content y attendant upon a public 
office constantly double the delay and cost of a transaction. Moreover, a 
public office prevents the free action of parties, makes them dependent on 
those over whom they have no control, and subjects them to rules and regu- 
lations they do not understand und cannot see the benefit of. The moment 
& public officer—with hie forms and ceremonies, his ignorance of the facts of 
the case, his want of local knowledge, his n adherence to inflexible 
rules and forms, his officelike bearing and habits, his short hours and public 
holidays, his numerous cases all calling for attention at the same time—is 
interposed between man dealing with man, a sure and certain obstacle to the 
ready and easy transaction of business is created.” Eighteen years have 
elapsed since I read those words to the Social Science Con; at Brighton. 
The experience of those years is entirely confirmatory, and therein seems to 
me to lie as practical a reply to the Lord Chancellor as, under the circum- 
stances, can be given. 


Mr. W. J. Humrrys read a paper entitled ‘‘Land Transfer under a 
System of Compulsory Registration: Some Experiences of American Con- 
veyancing,”’ as follows :— 

It is now more than thirty years since the first Act was passed 
to establish a General Registry of the Title to Landed Estates. That 
measure was introduced into and carried through the House of Lords by 
Lord Westbury, and its preamble declares its object to have been to 
“give certainty to the title to real estates, and to facilitate the proof 
thereof, and also to render the dealing with land more simple and 











register. Some few years later Lord 
introduced into the House of Lords an amending Bill, and in 1874, after 
the change of ;:8 measure on similar Hines wae brought in b Lord 
if devadina — ills merry a ag intended to have the effect. . 

com the registration 
Many of te will recollect the 






























































g law without those clauses. ee, ee aa pre- 
, remained almost a letter. The difficulty of 
registration, and the delay and cost that attended with - 


Lord Herschell, who 
Parliament this session a measure less mischievous, probably, t those 
for which Lord Halsb sees ur Gus 2 but one which embodied the fatal 
vice of compulsion, was induced by the 

furnished to him by the law societies to y the of his Bill for 
several weeks; and let us hope that he may yet a oes 
abandon the attempt to deprive landowners of the much-valued right, 
which their predecessors have enjoyed for centuries, of dealing with their 
ve Age cae official interference. But the object of this ag is not 
to the question of land transfer or registration of title, but to 
bring under the notice of the profession some experiences of d 

with registered land in America. The stock argument of the pro- 
moters of a scheme of compulsory registration of title is that such 
a system is in general use in various parts of the world, and has 
to greatly simplify conveyancing, and to render the trans- 
fer of land less pelle agin oe ay Bd my yg 
ar entitled ‘‘ Observations on the Land Transfer Bill, 1893,” 
mp hed by the Council of the ted Law Society, and, with 
ts appendices, subsequently included in the annual “ry embodies a 
mass of information as to the cost of with 

under the present method of conveyancing. foll 
illustrate in some small measure the consequences of a 
sory tration of titles. About nine years ago a joint stock company 
for which I was acting had occasion to purchase a farm in the State of 
Iowa. It was a little over a thousand acres in extent, and the purchase- 
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The vendor was a person interested in the company ; indeed, the relations 
between the vendor and the —— were such that a large part of the 
purchase-money was paid in an’ 
purchase, and the company were let into possession. But it was then 
that my difficulties commenced. The American lawyer wrote me very 
shortly after he was first instructed that from his investigation of the 
title he could advise the payment of the greater ion of the purchase- 
money forthwith ; but, he there were several objections, commonly 
termed clouds, affecting the title to various the estate. These 
objections arose from absence of of certain 
incumbrances, and from irregularities in the enrolment of various instru- 
ments evidencing dealings with the ere. I propose to explain the 
nature of some of these further on, but I Ss here that I was told 
they would render necessary applications to the be | courts, and the letter 
which gave me this information, and which was written in August, stated 
that probably the Cee ere ee these mattters would not 
be complete before November. November came and 
title was incomplete. The company wanted to issue debentures to be 
secured by a charge on its American land, but 
to the state of the title, and, in ag of 
and cablegram, it was not until 19th of the following May that I 
heard by cable that the matter was at last complete, and in the yet | 
July I received yar document 
of the Chain of Title,’”’ and I own that a 
I had felt at the delay. Many of the difficulties we are accus- 


as 
township 75, range 24,’’ or ‘‘The south-east quarter of the south-west 
quarter of section 14,” &c. al des tly cae ten with 
a Gains ot ase in extent than acres—that is, a quarter 


tion was well 
in the district Se, I thnk, eometitng “cee ee ee OS ee 
ven to understand it was very similar to system use 
other States. It was never that the practice under it 
needed reform, or that the and 
were due to any imperfections in the law capable of amendment 
clouds on the title—this is the term 
outstanding interests are known in 
tly so much dreaded that no less than 147 instruments were referred 
tain the abstract, number 148 being « kind of explanstory chart, divided 
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into a number of squares, and which reminded me somewhat of —. 
or some of the wonderful charts of the early Middle Ages. 
of the river, which in those early charts was represented as rising 
suddenly in the Garden of Eden, and flowing in sun streams over a 
large part of the earth, three red lines, described in the margin of the 
plan as ‘‘crooked circular lines,’’ spring from a common source, and 
meander over many of the squares, with a view to illustrate the title of the 
descendants of one Coles to certain portions of the estate. On turning to 
the abstract of Coles’ interests, it appears that Isaac Coles, who died in 
1853, by his will left all his property to his executor, in trust for sale and 
for division of the proceeds among his children. Proceedings in the nature 
of a partition action were commenced by one of the testator’s children 
against the others, and ultimately a partition appears to have been decreed, 
ths surviving children electing to take the property as realty. In 1867 one 
of these children, David, having died, another partition action was set on 
foot between his widow and children, the widow claiming to have a portion 
of the land set a) as her dower, and in the result David Coles’ ie of 
the estate was allotted between his widow and his two daughters, and their 
interests were made the subject of all kinds of proceedings, some in the 
nature of a partition action, some of an administration action, and some I 
confess I do not understand; but meanwhile sales and mortgages were 
being effected, and the instruments evidencing such dealings—or at least 
some of them—were registered. Contemporaneously with these transac- 
tions affecting the lands allotted to David Coles, similar proceedings were 
in progress with reference to the portion of the property belonging to the 
t) testator, Isaac Coles, which had been allotted to another son, 
Joshua. This Joshua died in 1864, and a partition action was instituted 
to obtain the assistance of the court in disposing of his property. An 
order made in 1865 directing partition among five relatives of Joshua Coles 
was followed by another order in 1867 stating that partition could not be 
had, and orde: a sale, and this was supplemented by a series of orders 
and deeds to carry out the sales thus directed. Whether all these orders 
and other instruments were registered when they were made, or whether 
they remained unregistered until the title was properly investigated, is 
not clear, but anyhow the result was confusion and difficulty worthy of 
the worst days of English conveyancing; and, indeed, such was the state 
of the title that it needed the wonderful chart I have alluded to to render 
it ae But the curious point is, that with this system of complete 
registration the difficulties occasioned by these dealings with the property 
had to be got rid of some fifteen or twenty years after they arose, 
and were supposed to have been disposed of. Among the various other 
instruments referred to in the abstract are some that are especially in- 
structive ; they are conveyances executed to give effect to contracts for 
sale, on which possession had been taken and the purchase - money 
paid, with the result, in one case at all events, that the purchaser had to 
go to the court to get atitle. It would seem to be by no means an un- 
common practice to rely on unregistered assurances of some sort, although 
this neglect of tration would appear frequently to lead to trouble and 
expense. Notwithstanding all the elaborate routine that appears to have 
been practised in connection with the registration of titles, mistakes were 
not unknown. An entry of a mortgage bears the note :—‘‘ This mortgage 
evidently a mistake, as said Waugh (the mortgagor) never had any interest 
in this land.” The registrar, however, sometimes relieved the monotony 
of the records by entries of a humorous nature, as he disposes of one person 
by the statement that ‘‘ prior to his marriage he was accidentally drowned, 
lea no issue,’’ and a purchaser of the interest of this drowned owner 
from brothers and sisters was registered as entitled to his property. 
It is not easy, without some practical knowledge of the working of the 
system, to understand the reasons for some of the references in the abstract 
to different instruments. For instance, there is a schedule of about thirty 
mo , ‘* cancelled of record,’’ and so far as I can form any judgment 
from the entries, the register was not properly cleared of these incum- 
brances prior to the investigation of the titleon my clients’ purchase. One, 
as I have already remarked, is referred to as having been entered by mis- 
take, another has a note opposite it in red ink that it was ‘‘ paid but not 
of record,’’ while against others are written the somewhat caba- 
listic words, ‘Release Mtg. No. —.’’ Whatever may have been the 
of all such notes and entries, this is certainly beyond question. 
A title to a property worth about £9,000 was reported in August to be in 
such a condition as to justify the purchasers in paying nearly all the pur- 
chase-money, yet so enveloped was it in clouds that it took more than nine 
months to free it from this nebulous garment, and to get it into a state in 
which it could be offered to mortgagees. As regards the expense of the 
conveyance, we paid our American adviser about £180 as his charges. I 
don’t recollect the exact details of the costs, but a considerable sum was 
accounted for by an item tersely entered, ‘‘ Removing clouds.”” Later on 
a small addition was made to the farm, the price paid on this occasion 
being about five thousand dollars, or £1,000, and in respect of this pur- 
chase £28 was debited for ‘‘ Removing clouds,”’ besides some other charges. 
I do not think that complications such as I have described are altogether 
unusual in the titles to American land. A few years ago I advanced a few 
thousand dollars on mortgage of some land in one of the Western States, 
and I received no less than three documents executed to secure the amount. 
The first was a bond conditioned for payment of principal and interest ; 
the second the mortgage duly registered; and the third a document con- 
a kind of warranty of title. A still more curious piece of informa- 
tion was afforded by a letter from the gentleman who arranged the loan, 
stating that they had examined the title and found it safe, and adding, 
‘We do not send the abstract of title because it is voluminous and 
heavy”’; but they promised to place it in a fire-proof vault where 
it could be referred to at any time. If time permitted I could add 
some anecdotes of a more or less amusing character to illustrate the 
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precautions taken by the American registrars to prevent fraud, and 





some of which strike 
voured to bring under the notice of the pro 
of “‘The Abstract of the Chain of Title’’ should 


accuracy of the extracts I have made. Comment seems to me out of 


place. If such things are done in a green tree, what will be done ing | 
dry? If such expense and delay is caused by a system of compulsory ~ 
registration in a new country, where entails and all the various interests ~ 
that spring from a habit of settling land are unknown, where tenures and ~ 
the various incidents of tenure have never been heard of, where no com- 
plications arise from the existence of rights of common or ancient ~ 
—~ or of easements, such as those of way, or of water, of air, or of 
i 


ght, what would be the results to English landowners of the compulsory 


registration of all the numerous dealings with real property that the state Be 
of our law and the habits of generations necessitate? The profession, no ~ 


doubt, would suffer, but its losses would be trifling compared with those 
of the owners of land, ially the small proprietors; and I venture to 


say that it would be difficult to frame any measure more calculated to be 
hamper the acquisition of small freeholds by thrifty labourers, and the ~ 


t proprietary, than an Act which would-prevent any 
E se mgr ob | sale, mortgage, or otherwise, except under 
and subject to a tax in the shape of the fees 


creation of a 
dealing with 
the control of a public offic 
of a public office. 

After an adjournment for lunch, 

Mr. B. G. Lax (London) read a paper entitled ‘‘The Land Transfer 
Bill, 1893,’’ as follows :— 

[The following are the references in this paper :— 

Observations.-—Observations (Revised) on the Land Transfer Bill, 1893, as 
introduced into the House of Lords. (Spottiswoode & Oo.) 

Notes.—Notes issued by the Land Registry on the Observations. (Her 
Majesty’s Stationery Office.) 

Instructions, —General Instructions as to Registration and Transfer of 
Land under the Land Transfer Act, 1875; with the Act, Rules, and 
Orders, Fees, and a General Index. (Her Majesty's Stationery Office.) 

Brickdale.— Registration of Title to Land, and how to establish it with- 
out cost or compulsion, by C. F. Brickdale. (Stanford: 1886.) 

A’ Beckett.—Introduction and Notes to the Transfer of Land Statute, by 
Thomas A’Beckett, Esq., of Lincoln’s-inn, Barrister-at-Law. Second 
Edition. (Maxwell: Melbourne and Sydney.) } 

This measure, which has without opposition and with but little discus- 
sion the House of Lords (scarcely any of the members of which 
are likely to be in any way affected by its provisions), awaits its second 
reading in the House of Commons, and is apparently to be passed, if 
possible, d the Autumn Session. This society (in conjunction with 
the provincial law societies and the general y of the profession) 
oppose the compulsory clauses, and urge that before the system of 
registration of title established by the Act of 1875 is made compulsory, 
there should be a full inquiry, by means of a Royal Commission or a 
Select Committee with power to take evidence, into the working of that 
system—its advantages and disadvantages, and the reasons for its failure 
up to the present time. Why is this opposition so determined? In the 
first place, the opposition is not to tration of title asasystem. A 
system of registration of title om perhaps, be devised which will present 
great advantages, and can be e sufficiently flexible and convenient to 
suit the requirements of landowners and the public. But the system of 
the Act of 1875 (in which I and others at one time believed) proves to be 
dangerous and defective ; and any system to be successful and workable 
must be framed with some amb 4 to the practice and experience of 
solicitors, who more than any class are practically conversant with the 
manner in which land in England is dealt with, the desires and needs of 
landowners in reference to it, and the uent complications and diffi- 
culties which must be provided for and . Nor is the opposition based 
on the possible consequences to solicitors. Jt is very natural this should 
be assumed to be its basis. Members of Parliament think, and often say, 
** This Bill would make lawyers less ble than they are at present, 
and so diminish their profits. Hence they object toit.’’ No doubt many 
solicitors fear that this will or may be eventually the result of any mea- 
sure of compulsory registration of title; but I greatly doubt the soundness 
of their belief in this respect. Even if it were true, it would be a wholly 
insufficient ground for opposing the Bill; nor is ita ground which any 

islative body could take into serious consideration. Free trade was 

ous in its consequences to farmers and landowners ; but, though the 
—— of this result was strongly urged by those who opposed that 
measure, it was passed into law. But solicitors who so fear may be re- 
minded that, if by registration of title or any other means dealings in land 
are cheapened, they will certainly be greatly multiplied, and that a re- 
duced profit on one transaction will be more than compensated if ten such 
transactions are the result. In any case solicitors pa rw for the public— 
not the public for solicitors ; and the long run whatever is 
for the public is beneficial for those who transact the business of the public. 
There is certainly a danger that some of the business which is now exclu- 
sively transacted by solicitors may fall into the hands of unqualified per- 
sons, to the great of those who employ them. But it may well be 
doubted whether this will be so to any considerable extent, and solicitors 
who have been specially trained to the business of conveyancing, and who 
are eee eer in trust and other matters of business, ought to 
be able to hold their own, even under the stress of a possibly unfair com- 
ition. In any case, and whatever may be the result, it is our clear 
uty, as it is also our interest, if the Land Transfer Bill as a compulsory 
measure become law, to facilitate its working and to shew our clients that 
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tificate, as he had previously done his title deeds. But the banker must 
for his own protection lodge a caution with the registrar so as to prevent, 
as far as possible, any adverse dealing with the land; and, as the Land 
does not like any arrangements not carried out through the 
, therefore ‘‘to discourage the practice as far as possible it is pro- 
vided that a caution or restriction to protect a transaction capable of 
registration shall pay the same fee as the registration of the transaction 
iteelf’’ (Instructions, p. 14). It is true that a fee of £1 and no ad valorem 
fee is chargeable on the registration of a caution containing a proviso that 
it shall cease to operate at the end of a year or less from the date of its 
registration ; but no banker or other lender would be likely to accept so 
transitory a security ; and if he should do so, and a renewal of the caution 
become necessary, the full ad valorem fee is to be paid. The officials of the 
Land Registry do not deny the difficulty, and as a reply state that such a 
transaction (as the deposit of title deeds with bankers) may be protected 
by means of an inhibiting order (the fee for which is £1), to be made 
summarily by the registrar on the owners’ and the bankers’ applications 
(Notes, p. 2). But the reply is extremely disingenuous, if not inten- 
tionally misleading ; for the official Instructions (p. 13) expressly recom- 
mend a caution or restriction, and discourage the use of an inhibition. 


* An equitable ag can be made by the deposit of a freehold land certificate or office 
copy — lease, but, as its production is not required on transfers, the mere deposit 
is very security unless protected by a caution or restriction.” ‘‘ An inhibition is very 
rarely resorted to, as it is in the nature of an injunction, and would only;be issued in very 
special circumstances. 


Nor is this instruction to be wondered at, since an inhibition is to be 
granted (Act of 1875, section 57) ‘‘ after directing such inquiries (if any) 
to be made and notices to be given, and hearing such persons as the court 
or trer thinks expedient,’’ and (Rule 17 of 1875) every application for 
an inhibiticn ‘‘ shall be supported by a declaration of the applicant or his 
solicitor stating the grounds of the application and referring to the 
evidence in support thereof. An appointment shall be then made for 
hearing the same and for production of the evidence in support thereof.’’ 
This simple, speedy, and inexpensive mode of protecting an equitable 
mortgage by means of an action and order of court or a registrar is 
eminently calculated to attract bankers and others in the habit of making 
temporary advances! The officials of the Land Registry (Notes, p. 3) 
thus deal with the difficulty raised (which is supported by a letter from 
the munager of one of the largest joint-stock banks (Observations, p. 23) : 


“ It is evident that the letter here quoted is written without any precise information as 


to the facts regarding temporary mortgages of registered property. Ample evidence of 
the ease and pant with which these loans are effected in Australia under the 


Acts is available. Also English bankers know how readily advances can be 


made on all kinds of stocks and shares, notwithstanding the registers that are kept of 
those securities.” 


It is unfortunate that in this, as throughout the Notes, the Land 
Registry officials rely on assertion without proof. Some evidence of mort- 
gages by deposit of the land certificate under the Torrens’ Acts would be 
very desirable. Speaking to a large Australian merchant a few days ago, 
he assured me that advances on deposit of the land certificate were almost 
unknown, and that the banks refused to make any advauce except against 
a formal and duly registered mo In any case the anology is wholly 
non-existent, because under the Australian system the registered pro- 

tor is relieved from the consequences of fraud (A’ Beckett, pp. 21 and 
06), and no dealing with registered land can take place without produc- 
tion of the certificate, except by leave of the registrar or court, and after 
public advertisement (A’Beckett, pp. 124 and 186). The suggested 
analogy to dealings with stocks and shares is quite as disingenuous, and 
shews how closely any official statement must be watched and tested. The 
risk of any loss by forgery is, in the case of stocks and shares, as of land, 
thrown on the person deceived and not on the true owner; and an altera- 
tion in the stock register procured by forgery or fraud will not prejudice 
the true owner. Moreover, no transfer of stocks or shares can, except 
after much inquiry and on proper indemnity, be made without production 
and delivery of the stock certificate, whereas ‘‘a land certificate is not 
required to be produced or altered on dealings,’’ and ‘‘ as its production 
is not required on transfers, the mere deposit is very little security”’ (In- 
stractions, p. 13). 


4. Tux Reoister, THOUGH NOMINALLY PRIVATE, WILL CERTAINLY BECOME 
PuBtic, 


Such has been the result in Australia (A’ Beckett, p. 22), and in the case 
of — system of registration of title, and would certainly be the 
result in this country. It would be urged that it was for the public 
interest that the exact position of a landowner should be known—that 
ready access to the register would greatly assist the promoters of railways 
and other public works in the preparation of the necessary books of refer- 
ence, &c., and very soon the register would be thrown open to trade pro- 
tection societies and others, as is the case with the register of bills of sale, 
of judgments and of deeds in Middlesex. Nothing more is required than 
a rule made by the Lord Chancellor (that is, the Government of the day) 
(Act of 1875, 8. 111); and though rules are to be laid before Parliament 
within three weeks after they are made, if Parliament be then sitting, or 
if Parliament be not sitting, within three weeks after the beginning of 
the then next session, no epee A is provided for non-observance of this 
direction ; the validity of the rule does not depend upon it, and even if it 
were observed, six or seven months might well elapse before Parliament 
had any opportunity to take action. Even if the register remained nomi- 
nall , the district registries must, if the system is to be extensivel 

be very numerous and embrace com tively small areas, wit 
the reeult that the names of all landowners will be known to the officials, 


and all =e be matter for comment and gossip. For, if the district 
registries are and their areas extensive, great inconvenience must be 





caused to all landowners not resident in the immediate neighbourhood of _ 


the registry. 


5. RecistraTion or TITLE, IF MADE COMPULSORY, WILL PROBABLY 8B 
WORKED As A Source or REvEnve. 


This objection may at first sight seem overstrained, and it may doubtless 
be said that no Goverment would attempt to raise additional revenue by 
what would amount to a tax upon landowners, small as well as large, 
especially as the tax would fall most hardly on landowners who dealt most 
frequently with their land, and would not affect at all large landowners 
who did not deal with their estates by sale. But it is dangerous to trust 
to an 4 priori argument, and is better to look at facts. The system of 
the Land Registry is at present voluntary; the officials must, therefore, 
rely for business on making the system attractive, cheap, and convenient, 
The fee rules, originally fixed in 1875, have been but once revised—viz., 
in 1889—and we find a general increase in all fees. As a specimen I 
| pasa out that the fee on registration of a mortgage for £1,000 was pectic 

rom 2s. 6d. to £3, and on registration of a mortgage for £100,000 from 
£5 1s. 6d. to £59! (Observations, p. 42). As the Times, in the 1 
article already quoted (16th of September, 1893), says: ‘‘ They (that is, 
the fees) were raised a few years ago, and the temptation to a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, especially if the office did not pay its way, to increase 
them might some day be too strong. He would be confident that he 
would have the assent, whatever burdens he imposed, of people to whom 
it would be enough to know that a landowner was to be taxed.”’ Apes 
from these objections, which go to the principle of the proposed legislation, 
it can readily be shewn that the Land Registry as at present conducted is 
and must be dilatory, wanting in flexibility, and—especially in the case of 
small properties—expensive ; while the benefit, whatever it may prove to 
be, of registration with a possessory title will not, under any circumstances, 
be felt for certainly twelve, and probably twenty, years—that is, not until 
the time when the date of registration, or of the conveyance (if any) on 
which it is based, can be made the root of title. But these points are 
fully dealt with in the Observations which are in the hands of every one 
of our members, and to which I refer. With regard to the instances of 
delay, the officials at the Land Registry content themselves with the 
unsupported assertion that ‘‘ there is no doubt that, if each case was fully 
gone into, the delay would be found to rest with the applicant, and that 
the nature of the title fully justified the proceedings of the office’’ (Notes, 
p. 3). In the leaflet issued by the Land Registry, and dated September, 
1893, in support of the Bill, no attempt is made to dispute or deal with 
the first and second of the objections advanced in this paper. Indeed, 
Mr. Brickdale, the Acting Assistant-Registrar, im a letter published in the 
Times of the 7th of September, 1893, does not deny that a registered pro- 
prietor may by forgery be dispossessed of his estate, and yet have no claim 
whatever for compensation ; in other words, that, if the Bill become law, 
a landowner will be compelled to subject himself to a danger from which 
he is now exempt, and that in many cases without any remedy or in- 
demnity. Reliance is placed on the systems of registration of title in 
Australia, in Prussia, in Austria-Hungary, and in Switzerland ; but it is 
not explained that not one of these systems is in the least degree analogous 
to the one established in this country in 1875, and that in no country in 
the world except in England is such a thing known as registration 
with a merely possessory or qualified title. Both in the leaflet and 
in Mr. Brickdale’s letter the statement is made that the business of 
the Land Registry is increasing, but fi s are studiously avoided ; 
and in the leaflet it is practically admitted that the system cannot 
be successfully worked unless it is made compulsory. In other words, 
that the public will never be able to see its advantages, and must have the 
system forced upon them! A further objection to the Bill is that it lays 
down no basis on which the system, if established throughout England, is 
to be worked. Is there to be acentral register in London to which all 
business is to be reported, or are there to be district registers, and, if so, 
with what powers and subject to what op ape Are all district 
registrars to be authorized to grant absolute titl 
class of business to be brought to London? These and all other details, 
important as they are, are left entirely to the decision of the Chancellor 
(Act of 1875, section 111), without any previous submission to Parliament, 
and with no opportunity for public discussion. If any one of the prin- 
cipal objections which this paper suggests is valid, a case is made out for 
at least careful inquiry and consideration before such a system is made 
compulsory, and a 
Large it must be, for the conveyancing of England is now conducted by 


some 15,000 solicitors with the aid of not fewer than 500 conve —— ¥ 
n 


barristers and 40,000 to 45,000 solicitors’ clerks—and yet the public 
pres gna A complain that business is unduly delayed. Is an army of 
officiais, secure in their posts and necessarily employed, likely to be more 


speedy, more obliging, and more ready to meet the wishes and require- — 


ments of landowners than those whose reputation and income depend on 
their retaining the confidence of their clients, and proving their capacity 
to carry out expeditiously and accurately their arrangements and 
business ? 
At the conclusion of his paper he moved : 
‘*(1) That this meeting, while ready to assist in further simplifying 
i in land, and in perfecting any system which may be adapted to 


the requirements of landowners and convenient to the public, strongly © 
a gs any attempt to make the system of registration of title estab- ~ 
1875 name and urges the necessity of a © 

t system, and the causes of its 7 


de 

lished by the Act o 
thorough inquiry into the working of 
failure to attract landowners and the 


**(2.) That no system of registra 
wiaslieraes of landowners or convenient to the public, which: (a) ex- 


ublic, 


poses the true and innocent owner to loss of his land by forgery, fraud, or 


Oct. 14, 1893. ’ ’ 


ge army of officials created to carry it into effect. ~ 
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; (0) fails to vide uate ~ a oe the 
mistake ; (3) pro’ adeq compensation arising 


from forgery, fraud, or mistake; (c) makes the land 
as evidence of title, and renders cult, dilatory, or costly, the system 
of equitable mortgage by deposit; (d) leaves in the hands of the Lord 
Ohancellor alone, without the concurrence of any board or consultative 
body, the power of legislating by rules, or confers on any body other than 
Parliament the power of making the register public, or working the Land 
Registry as a source of public revenue. 


(3) That the council be requested to send copies of these resolutions 
to the Prime Minister, the Lord Chancellor, the law officers, the public 
press, and others.”’ 

Mr. R. Pennrvetron (London) seconded the motion. He said that 

haps it was rather appropriate that he should do so, because his 
am senior partner, Mr. Cookson, some forty years ago, exerted him- 
self very ardently to establish, if possible, some satisfactory system of 
registration of title. Mr. Cookson had read papers on the subject, and 
the result of his labours at that time was that a Royal Commission 
reported in favour of the system. But, of course, since 1852 or 1853 
everything had changed. Since that day the Conveyancing Acts had been 
eo together with the Settled Land Acts, and every facility that could 

required, in his own judgment, had been given for the transfer of land 
without trouble, or rather for the sale of land, because it was made a 
complaint that land could not be sold because of the difficulties of 
transferring land. By reason of these Acts of Parliament everyone who 
has had any experience in connection with the transfer of land must 
know that there was no practical difficulty whatever in selling. Therefore, 
although at the time Mr. Cookson took the part he did in connection with 
the registration of title he (Mr. Pennington) entertained, naturally 
perhaps, views similar to his, his (Mr. Pennington’s) views had entirely 
_—— since then. Moreover, we had had some experience of late years 
of officialism. He thought the universal experience of solicitors was that 
it would not be to the advantage of the solicitor branch of the profession 
that they should be placed more than they were at present under the 
control of officialism. That was saying nothing against the officials 
personally. An official with every desire to do everything that was right 
could not, by reason of the regulations and rules, transact the business of 
his office with that — which was absolutely necessary in these days if 
the public were to satisfied and enabled to carry on their business. 
He had great pleasure in supporting Mr. Lake in the most self-denying 
efforts he had made to bring this question to an issue, and to let the 
public see what it was that—he might say—certain agitators were going 
in for, and he hoped the meeting would express its views and pronounce 
unanimously against any system which would produce results which he 
believed would be found very disadvantageous to the public. 

Mr. Hersert Bramusy (Sheffield) onan his gratitude to Mr. Lake 
for taking up the cudgels on behalf of the ill-used public and of the some- 
what ill-u solicitors. He gave an instance of a case that had come 
under his notice in Sheffield within the last few weeks in proof of the ex- 
tremely heavy cost that the system of the present registry made necessary. 
It was a case under the Land Transfer Act of 1875, and the purchase was 
to the amount of £1,625, the costs coming to something like £86. He 
thought the very strongest point that could be brought forward by solici- 
tors was the fact that bankers and others would not be able to lend with 
certainty, and that if it was made known that people could —— mone 

ed. Th 
was the point he thought it would be necessary to lay before the bankers 
and others; the press also, who took up the position that land transfer 
was to be simple and cheap. The society should try to point out that 
this was going the exact way to make it difficult and anything but cheap. 

Mr. Atsor thought the highest tribute was due to Mr. Lake from the 

rofession for the great zeal and energy he had displayed in the matter. 

e resolution was moderate in tone, clear and precise in scope, and 
ought to secure the hearty approval of the whole of the profession. 

Mr. W. J. M‘Letuan (Rochester) said that bankers did not lend money 
on equitable charge on deposit without the intervention of the solicitor. 
It was frequently found that when the client took his deeds to the banker 
the banker sent the deeds to the solicitor and asked him to report upon 
the title. He did not think it possible for any Government official to pro- 
vide a simpler method by which the public might obtain loans on their 


‘property without disclosing to all the world that they wanted to borrow 


money, for however temporary a period. He would to have added to 
the resolution that the production of a certificate should be made abso- 
lutely necessary on the part of any owners or previous owners in dealing 
with land. He moved to add to the second clause : ma That does not 
make the production of the certificate last issued as absolutely necessary 
on the part of the vendor or mo r as was now the production of the 
conveyance to him, and throws the burden of accounting for its non-pro- 
duction upon the person then claiming to be the owner.’ 
Mr. J. Drxon (Hull) seconded. 


Mr. W. M. Watters (London) opposed the addition. It was amply 
governed by clause (c). He objected to any system which made the land 
certificate valueless as evidence of title. If the land certificate was to 
retain value as such evidence, it must, in case of necessity, be produced 
on any transaction. If any system could be produced by which the land 
certificate should be taken as evidence of title for the p of a 
and it could be made unnecessary to produce it for completion, w 
good. But as far as the meeting was concerned he could not see how the 
could make any arrangement of that kind. The at ay ag was inclu 
in (c), and he thought the proposed addition had better be omitted. 

Mr. H. Bravmont (Wakefield) observed that the Bill did not appeartoaffect 
copyholds, and if it did not he thought it would do much to put an end to 





enfranchisement of copyholds. He did not think ax ought to 
pe anpepnapinpereet ays hay. tes should be 
given as soon as and there ld be one general system. 

Mr. H. Benrwrron (London) opposed the amendment. 

Mr. M‘Lauuan eventually withdrew the amendment. 

Mr. Srucxey (B oe) Ne ee Oe ee 
to petition against the Bill. 

The Prestpent: I think if you carry these resolutions we can certainly 
send them to such bankers as we have influence with. 

The resolution was carried unanimously and with acclamation. ~ 


Hovse Psace tw Foux Law. 


Mr. H. T. Crorron ag read a paper entitled, ‘‘Some Relics of 
the House Peace in Folk Law.” 


Tus Law ReLatine To ParuiAMENTARY ELBcTIoNs. 

Mr. Water Perrsrcorn (Oxford) read a paper on this subject which 
we hope to print hereafter. 

Mr. Evert (Cirencester) observed that it was perfectly ridiculous that 
votes should be lost by reason of some carelessness on the part of officials. 
This ought to be remedied. 

Mr. Rozerts (Exeter) did not concur in the desirability of abolishin 
local control of election petitions. To control them in London 
have the effect of enormously increasing the expense of the trial, which 
was already very heavy indeed, and in addition full evidence was not so 
likely to be brought forward in London as in the actual locality. He 
objected to the suggestion that only the defeated candidate should be able 
to present a petition, and thought that any member of the constituency 
should have the power. The present tendency was to appoint an election 
agent rather than a solicitor, as the agent gave his whole time to tae sub- 
ject, and not only during the time that the election was in progress. Ifa 
candidate ae however, he ought to take care to have a 
professional adviser. There was the scope for the solicitor in the future. 

Mr. M’Latuan said that in his own district there were many bargemen 
who were constantly away from their homes. He thought it should be 
permissible to pay their railway fares in such cases. 

Mr. Watrsrs did not see how yt gery of railway fares could be 
permitted whilst the employment of vehicles was prohibited. 


SgcrionaL Meggrine. 
A sectional meeting was held i afternoon in another room in 
the Town Hall, over which Mr. John Hunter (London, vice-president of 
the Incorporated Law Society) presided. 


Drmectors AND THEIR RESPONSIBILITIES. 

Mr. G. A. Fisuer (London) read a paper on this subject which we hope 
to print hereafter. 

Mr. Gray Hux (Liverpool) said that no doubt there had been striking 
incidents recently, es ly those connected with the name of Mr. 
Spencer Balfour, which had earned all the obloquy that had fallen upon 
them. The folly of the shareholders and the other directors had had much 
to do with these ttable incidents, but he did not know what kind of 
legislation could - adopted as a remedy. He thought that they as 
lawyers should not do or say anything to call for useless or superfluous 
legislation. 

Mr. G. R. Dopp (London) considered there ought to be more protection 
than was given at the present time. He th t something might be 
done by legislation, but would not go so far as Mr. Fisher. 

Mr. R. L. Dsvonsuree (London) thought it was the laws, 
especially in regard to the formation of companies, t be amended. 

Mr. Gorpon (Bradford) said the chambers of commerce had for some 
time past been endeavouring to bring about ion in the direction 
suggested by Mr. Fisher, and the conclusion they had arrived at the 
society might very well indorse, leaving in the hands of the shareholders 
who had incurred the responsibility the question as to whether or not the 


company was to commence its operations. 
Mr. Fisuer briefly replied. 


Compantzs Liurrep py GUARANTEE. 
Mr. G. T. Powszut (London) read a paper on this subject. 


A brief discussion followed, in which Mr. B. G. Lake, Mr. Gray Hill, 
Mr. F. Hampson (Manchester), Mr. R. L. Devonshire, and the chairman 
took part. 


Banquet. 

In the evening a banquet was held in the Manchester Assize Co at 
which about 300 tlemen were present. Mr. Jonn Coorzr ( 

of the Manchester Law Association) took the chair, and the President and 
onatahy mg ba air WwW Won Q.0.), the of Salford, the 
chester, the . H.W. . 

Town Olerk of Manchester, and Mr. 8. Ogden (pendent 

Mr. W. M. Waursns pro the health of the Lord Chancellor and 
judges, Mr. H. W. Wasr, Q.0. (Recorder of Manchester) grag 
The Cuarsan proposed, the test of Be See w Society, 
es 3 eS ts career until it had reached its present satis- 

ry position, and the President acknowledged the compliment. 

Mr. Pannineton gave “ee Sens Set 

the toast of ‘‘The Manchester 
mitted by Mr. J. W. Ausor, Mr. O. L. Samson responding. 
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WEDNESDAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 
Souicrrons’ Bswevotent Association. 


Prior to the resumption of the ordinary business the Solicitors’ Benevo- 
lent Association held their seventy-first half-yearly meeting; Mr. W. F. 
Bianpy, the chairman of the board, presiding. 

The rt stated that the total number of members now enrolled was 
3,421; of these 1,150 were life, and 2,271 annual subscribers. Sixty-two 
life members were also contributors of annual subscriptions ranging from 
one to five b capener each. During the six months ending the 30th of 
June, 1893, the receipts from all sources had amounted to £4,032 4s. 8d., 
including life subscriptions £292 19s., new annual subscriptions £99 15s., 
renewed annual subscriptions £945, donatious £635 19s. 6d., dividends 
£956 15s. 2d., and the following legacies :—£20 under the will of the late 
Mr. Wm. Furse Neave (London), and £1,000 under the will of the late 
Mr. Samuel Maples (Nottingham). During the half-year 84 grants had 
been made from the funds, amounting to¢€1,630. Of this sum 4 members 
and 17 members’ families received £780, while 7 non-members and 56 
non-members’ families received £850. The sum of £87 10s. was also paid 
to annuitants from the income of the late Miss Ellen Reardon’s Bequest ; 
£14 to the recipient of the ‘‘ Hollams Annuity, No. 1”; £15 to the 
recipient of the ‘‘ Hollams Annuity, No. 2”; and £15 to the recipient of 
the “‘ Victoria Jubilee Annuity.’’ The invested capital on the 30th of 
June, 1893, amounted to £43,358. 

+ gg the motion that the report be adopted, 

. Garpngr (Abergavenny) urged that the sums received as life sub- 
should not be spent, but ought to be invested. He moveda 
ution calling the attention of the directors to the subject, and asking 
that they should take it into their earnest consideration with the view of 
some for the investment of life subscriptions for the future. 

. ALLEN (Manchester) seconded the motion. 
After considerable discussion the motion was withdrawn and the report 


ad 
reading and discussion of papers was resumed, the PresipEent again 
taking the chair. 
Intanp NAvIGATION. 


Mr. J. A. Reap (Manchester) read a paper entitled ‘‘Some Legal and 
Other Details relating to Local and General Inland Navigation in the 
United Kingdom.”’ 

Postr1on oF THE PRorgssion. 


Mr. W. P. Fuiiacar (Bolton) read the following paper, entitled, “ Our 
Profession : Its Present-day Position and Obligations ’’ :— 
In selecting this wide and important subject, I do not desire inany way to 
tize, or merely to air any special crotchets, but to the best of my 
ity to ask your consideration with me of our present position as a pro- 
fession, and to touch upon a few weak places in ovr armour which, during 
an experience of twenty-five years’ practice in Lancashire, have pressed 
themselves home upon me. Their consideration will, I hope, provoke a dis- 
cussion which may help us to understand one another better, and whilst 
stimulating a greater desire for stronger union, may also help to remove 
much which now tends to sap our strength. Let us then consider our pro- 
fession and its present-day position as regards ourselves and the public at 
large. I confidently affirm that there is no profession which has had in the 
peer and alas! still has,to endure more attacks and obloquy, and kicks 
covert and overt, than our own. We are looked upon as a necessary 
evil. Men come to us only because and when they are obliged to do so. 
They gradge the time and money spent upon us, and gratitude for work 
done and trouble taken is not often, I fear, felt, and still less often expressed. 
It is said that you cannot make a man sober by Act of Parliament, but there 
is one thing whch the public seem to thiok can and ought to be done by 
Act of Parliament, and that is, to make us lawyers poorer, and in every 
— way to cut down and limit our work and legitimate charges! This 
been the bearing of all legislation on legal procedure and land transfer 
during the last 
and the Prophets, so familiar to the ancient Jews, is to be dissolved in 
our minds, so far at least as any profit in another sense is concerned! Not 
only, too, are we subjected to these attacks from without, b.t there are many 
circumstances within and amongst ourselves which farther help to injure 
ition as compared with — it _ ys Our numbers are 
. The ession is palpably overstocked. There are many amongst 
us who PR, oppo have roe admitted to our ranks, and moe fo pa 
of position and circumstance, are ready to undersell their compeers, and to 
work for a miserably inadequate and unfair recompense. There is a spirit 
of unworthy desire abroad which prompts the coveting of the business of 
others, and the resort to any means to acquire it. Again, much of the old 
ial relation between solicitor and client which showed itself in the 
family solicitor and his firm being the legal representatives of a family for 
several i has disappeared. As things now are, the difficulty one 
often finds is to say who is your client from day to day! The lawyer is 
consulted nowadays far too often, not for the confidence reposed in him, 
but as the proprietor of the chea: legal shop in the neighbourhood. I don’t 
say for one moment that the public bave not a perfect right to get their law 
done as cheaply as they can,and I welcome the many salutary changes which 
have cut down the heavy and unnecessary charges which formerly attended both 
the transfer of land and also all litigation generally, but I maintain that even 
to these public benefits there may and should be a limit, if and so far as they 
prevent or interfere with « fair and remuneration for work which 
must actually and necessarily be done. maintain that when the present 


irty years, and it is still going on. The connection of the 


expeditiously as they can reasonably ex it behoves us as g 
profession to watch over our interests far more narrowly and carefully than 
we have hitherto done, and to strenuously resist any further attempts to 
reduce our means of subsistence to a degree both uncalled for and unfair, 
But we wust do more than this. We must determine as a body to maintain 


which the Legislature allows us. In ali matters it is not possible to adopt 
that scale. but what I specially wish to deprecate is the reduction of charges 
to a small and unremunerative limit, aoa with the view of working more 
cheaply than one’s neighbours and thereby securing more business. Nothi 
to my mind can be more unworthy of the profession to which we belong. 
would further deprecate a practice which of late years has been far too common, 
and which, more than all else, has, I think, tended to weaken us and to bring 
us into bad odour with the public at large. I refer to the admission into our 
profession of men who from birth, education, and position are entirely un- 
fitted to uphold its dignity and honour. How repeatedly do we hear of and 
see clerks articled without any premium who have brains enough to squeeze 
through their examinations ar are then found with their names in the Law 
List, but who possess the very vaguest notions of professional etiquette or of 
those high and honourable feelings without which I maintain that our pro- 
fession can never hold its own as it ought todo. These men, as soon as they 
have passed their examination, start for themselves with no capital and no 
clients, except such as they may hope to entice from their former employers, 
or may capture by the offer of cheap law. What is too often the result of 
this? From my own experience and observation I do not hesitate to say that 
in the majority of those cases which cur association is compelled to _— 
before the courts, the persons summoned have commenced their professio; 
life in this way, and in many cases have been tempted by absolute want of 
means to use moneys of their clients which have from time to time come into 
their hands. I submit then most ay +f that it is a hardship, not onl 
upon our profession—not only upon the public who suffer from frau 
committed — but upon the clerks themselves—to admit them to articles 
upon such terms and under such circumstanves. Our obligation to the 
— as well as to ourselves is to take care that our profession 
eeps up the highest and most honourable standard, and this can be 

done far better by keeping out possible weeds than by allowing them 
to take root, and then getting the courts to pull them up for us. Another 
of our obligations to the public is to keep down litigation in every 
possible way. I don’t like to hear members of our profession advocating 
schemes because such schemes will increase oppirtunities for litigation. 
Increase the facilities for — with the litigation which exists in a less 
costly and more expeditious way if you like, but, for heaven’s sake! let none 
of us ever seem to be thirsting for the increase or prolonging of litigation! 
Again, the public demands from us expedition. There has undoubtedly been 
a vast improvement on this score during the last thirty years. In litigation, 
suits and actions are disposed of with wonderful celerity. The old days 
Jarndyce v. Jarndyce are gone for ever. Still, even now, in conveyancing 
matters there is with some of us a fatal disposition to delay, and to let 
business drag on far longer than need be. e instance where this often 
occurs is in the case of landed estates, whose interests are ia the hands of 
London solicitors, and which are offered to the public un building or mining 
leases. I hope that my London brethren will forgive me if I say that I have 
often met with and heard of dire complaints at the delay which this state of 
things frequently produces in the preparation and completion and (more often 
than not) in the costs of such leases. One reason for the heavier costs in- 
curred is, I fancy, that the pre tion of the lease is generally handed over 
to counsel, who, however sateak ta: the law they may be, have little practical 
knowledge of the circumstances of the letting. This is more especially the 
case with mining leases, and often the draft, when finally settled, resembles 
the body of a pugilist after a hard fight in its adornment (in ink) with red 
upon blue, upon green, upon brown, upon violet, upon black! This involves 
a correspondingly increase in the cost, which, falling (as I think most 
inequitably) upon unfortunate lessee, makes him and others chary about 
repeating the experiment. Then there is a point which perhaps comes before 
us in the country more than in London, and about which I would venture 
specially to warn my younger brethren, and it is this :—Never allow or wink 
at the doing by any clerk in your employ of anything which you would not 
care to do yourself. Often have I met with little acts of professional dis- 
courtesy, and of failure to act up to the proper standard, which, on complaint 
being made, have been put off upon the shoulders of a clerk. The clerk is, 
in fact, used as the scapegoats for acts which the principal would have been 
ashamed to do himself. My own feeling is that clerks in many offices are 
allowed to act too much without supervision, and I don’t think that any 
business should be transacted, and certainly no letter should be sent out of 
an office, without the knowledge and sanction (by his signature) of the 
principal. If this were done, professional discourtesy and sharp practice 
would, in a great measure, disappear. These matters may seem trivial in 
themselves, but they all appear to me to havea strong bearing upon the 
point which I would insist upon—namely, the necessity for keeping up our 
standard of professional honour and practice. Lastly, I would urge that we 


'cau only hope to do this and to maintain our true position by 
greater 


cohesion and unin among ourselves. We are too jealous 
of one another. We don’t pull together as we should do. this is 
all the more necessary, because we get very little help from outsiders, 
The public don’t love us well enough to help us. Our friends of the Bar, 
fettered by that exclusive etiquette (which seems to mea relic of the dark 
ages), only welcome us to their chambers as tenants in (or rather with) fee! 
but as tenants by courtesy, within the magic circle of personal intimacy and 
friendship, seldom—if ever! Nor do we get quite the consideration which 
we havea right to expect when we have the misfortune to be personally 





charges and cests, whether in litigation or conveyancin 
i considered, all reasonable men will come to Page 
sion that the time for the popular outcry against lawyers’ bills is past—that ; 








involved in matters the courts. The unfortunate solicitor engaged in 
litigation seems to be considered as fair game for judges, counsel, the public, 
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the public are getting their work done as worn hoy and as well ang 
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(so far as circumstances will permit) that fair and proper scale of charges 
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and the press to sit upon and worry to their heart's content! What, then, 
should we do to our position? Personally, I have not much 
faith in the work and benefit to be derived from /ocal law societies. They 
have, I think, necessarily a very limited sphere of usefulness, Except in 
our large’ centres I don’t think that their committees can be so composed 
as to render their decisions on matters of etiquette and practice satisfactory. 
They often degenerate into mere platforms and agencies for the airing of 
1 ideas and plans. Take, for instance, the desire on the of some 
places for continuous sittings. I am one of those who do not believe in the 
necessity for them, or that they would be attended with satisfactory results 
to the community at large. Any benefit which they could confer would be 
purely local, and confined to the members of the Bar and to the solicitors 
practising in these towns. Continuous sittings (say) in Manchester would 
not be of much benefit to Bolton, Blackburn, Chorley, or Preston. [ 
support most strongly Mr. Justice Grantham’s views on this subject, namely, 
that so long as London is the capital of England, all that is best will and 
must converge to and centre there, and it is hopeless, [ think, for our other 
large towns (even though some of them have now got a Lord Mayor!) to 
fancy that by local courts, a local bar, and local judges, they will get the 
suitors’ work done better than it is at present. As I said before, I dun’t 
think the state of legal business demands the ¢ but I am still more 
gure that if it was tried it would very soon be found to work in anything 
but a beneficial way. 1 would also add that district registries always seem 
to me to benefit only those who practice in the towns where they are 
established. If I, practising ia Bolton, use them, I am compelled t> omploy 
a local agent, and I find not only that my London agent does my work far 
better, but that London offers many advantages which no other place can 
furnish. This is rather by the way, and returning to my subject, I would 
urge that a/? members of our profession should be members of the Incor- 
porated Law Society. I believe that this one central London society, 
working as it does with a council on which our leading cities and towns are 
represented (not perhaps quite so largely as they should be), can do far 
more to help and strengthen us than the strongest /ocal society can possibly 
hope todo. Our Council certainly know how to manipulate large funds, 
ana judging from one item in the accounts they recognize the wisdom of the 
old saying about not muzzling the ox that treadeth out the corn! But I 
want them todo more. I don’t believe that our profession is much helped 
or its hizh standard preserved merely by clearing out a few black shee 
every year. It can only deal with a few out of many whom we coul 
very well spare. What I want is that our Society and its Council 
—that, in fact, we aii should show more self-assertion in defence of 
our position and our rights, We have been too diffident, too humble in the 
past. Seldon says: “ There is ‘ Humilitas quedum in Viio,’ If aman hath 
too mean an opinion of himself it will render him unserviceable both to God 
and man.” Dr. Jobnson says that he would have a lawyer “ inject a little 
hint now and then to prevent his being overlooked.” That is exactly what I 
think our society and we, each of us, ought to do in the future far more than 
we have done in the past, Let careful watch be kept on every attemp: to cut 
down our reasonable privileges and remuneration, and let our society, 
recruited by a large accession of members, be able to as the voice of 
the majority of the profession throughout the country. If it is found that 
we are ready to defend ourselves, depend upon it the attacks will soon cease. 
And why should we not hold up our heads on high and assert ourselves ? 
We belong to an ancient and noble profession—a profession second to none 
in its capabilities and opportunities for help and usefulness to every rank and 
class of men. We are allowed to probe into the deepest secrets of the family 
and the individual far more than our medical or even our clerical brethren. 
The skeleton in the cupboard, however carefully concealed from everyone 
else, is readily revealed to us for our advice and assistance. We are tru 
with ——— as freely as with moneys and poet - We have high 
responsibilities, Our ignorance, or negligence, or soon | must necessarily 
have wide and serious effects. The carelessness or ignorance of the medical 
man may sacrifice the life of one patient, but the lawyer has the ruin and 
misery of whole families in his hands, anda very slight slip in our proper 
care and attention may produce most lamentable and far-reaching conse- 
quences. All this points to the necessity (which I have to-day been pleading 
for) of a high standard of excellence and honour. We depend to a great 
extent upon the confidence which the public repose in us. Let us one and all 
take care that such confidence is not rudely shaken by any acts or defaults 
of our own. So lon — I believe, as we are able to claim and retain this 
confidence, shall we be able to ussert and hold our ows, and successfully to 
meet the attacks which are from time to time made upon us, 


Mr. Samson hoped the day was far distant when it would be considered 
that the provincial law societies were of no use. For years Manchester 
had been represented on the council, the president of the Manchester 
Association having been ex oficio a member of the council. The country 
law societies were of great use in supplying information that could not be 
within the knowledge of solicitors in London. 

Mr. A. H. Hasrre (London) — in favour of raising the standard of 
the preliminary examination. He urged that the council should obtain 
ata from Parliament so that other examinations should not be accepted 

lieu of the preliminary. 

Mr. Laxe would be extremely sorry to have it thought the council 
entertained the view that the provincial societies were of no value. He did 
not hesitate to say they assisted the council very greatly, and without 
them much of the work that was done could not be carried out. It was of 
the greatest value to be able, by sending out a circular to the local 
societies, to obtain special information that could not be got in London as 
to the bearing a particular matter might have on solicitors in the provinces. 
Referring to the compulsory clause of the Land Transfer Bill, if suc- 
ceeded in postponing that Bill, or exacting a careful ener f into the 
working of the present Act and the cayees of its fajlure, jt would be due in 


no small degree to the 
7S oe oe courre a powerful 
had more weight and did more work than of the smaller 


societies. As to the saggestion that the country law societies were inade- 
quately represented upon the central council, the council consisted of fifty 
members, forty of whom were more or less permanent, and ten 

were, by matter or custom, country members—there 

In addition, there were ten members, 
solicitors. It would be wholly im 
and perhaps unfair, to ask gentlemen resident in Manchester, Ne 


F 
| 


rested with the country members, who were in excess of the town members, 
and who could alter it if they th 
fifths of the council consisti' 
almost greater than was 80! 
attend for the constant committee work. 

Mr. Dopp said he had for years insisted on the necessity of raising the 
standard of the prelimi: examination. 


Mr. M‘Latian said he not think anything was more likely to pro- 
peel ay ys tod toe im had place ot iste 
rovinces. He asserted that a great improvement 
fom in the position of the profession, and that alterations had 
made in the direction of rem , yet if they had the 
effect of bringing solicitors ten cases in place of one they would be to their 
advantage. 


Mr. Bramuey asserted that the country law societies held a far higher 
position than the paper stated. 

Mr. E. K. Burs (London) said the class of men into the pro- 
fession was improving. There were now many more who taken degrees 
than was formerly the case. 

Mr. Drxon (Hull) gave several instances where the council had derived 
assistance from the country law societies. 

Mr. Crorron (Manchester) said the local societies had brought about 
fixed dates for assizes, which was most useful to country solicitors. 

Mr. Browne (Nottingham) t that inquiry should be made intoa 
man’s character before he entered 
term of service. 

Mr. Watrers said this was perfectly impracticable. Boys entered into 
articles at fifteen or sixteen years of age, and it was , if ever, 
that they got into mischief. But it was usually found that the mischie 
was done after admission. All that could be done was, if a local society 
objected to a candidate for admission to articles, that the law society 
should refuse to register his articles, which would compel him to go to the 
courts. When a man came forward for admission then the council made 
inquiries as to his character. The council were constantly a 
the interests of the profession, and committees met daily, even 
on Saturdays. The position of the profession was vastly improved since 
the early part of the century. If the council attempted to the stan- 
dard of the preliminary examination it would romp pee the effect of 
opening the door wider for exemptions. Parliament did not want to raise 
the standard. Py y -p- jenn Fag glad if 4 could raise hay examina- 
tion and get of the exem power. Applications exemption 
were gone into most carefully by the council, being referred to them b 
the judges, and the conclusions of the council were generally adopted, 
but not always. How far the statistics would carry out the statement that 
all the cases of malpractice were amongst solicitors who had been ex- 
empted from examination he did not know. He was not at all certain 
that these were the chief offenders. 

The Prestpest observed that when a candidate came up for perm or 
examination the council did not know at all whether he would be articled. 

Mr. Browne suggested that a month’s notice to the society should 
be required before en: into articles. 

The Prestpent said itors had it in their own hands to make in- 
quiries for themselves, and not to receive a man as an articled clerk 
unless they knew him to be a gentleman in every sense of the word. 

Mr. Fouiacar, in reply, 
work of the council, which he oe fally. He believed the local 
societies in the large centres had a very 
had referred rather to questions of conduct practice, which he 
prefer to have considered by the council rather than a local society. 


Cuamngrs or ARBITRATION. 


Mr. Hernert Baentwrron (London) read a long and elaborate on 
a in which, referring to the London Chamber of Arbitration, 
he . 


Let us see now what is offered by the proposed system of arbitration. In 
a brochure issued by Mr. Henry Clarke, L.C.C., chairman of the 
Chamber of Arbitration (of which he may be ed as the founder), the 
objects and advantages of this chamber, which bly be taken as the 
type and model of many others yet to be established, are set out at some 
length. Shortly stated, all the advantages may be reduced to the three 
mary e-sentials of jus'ice— whether commercial or uncommerci+!—on which 
have before dilated : re and certainty. Bat it = be as 
de , : 


: 


Be 


well to give a few of the at somewhst greater length. (1.) The 
majority of cases which will be brought for arbitrament may be finally dis- 
posed of in a couple of hours. There will be wees or J it courts day 
after day waiting for hearing. The hour will be beforehand, and will be 
strictly adh to. will be for the of 
se cases concurrently, and the of lay will be so large is 
now over 1,200) that there never be any necessity to await the con’ 


of the judges, or the termination of protracted cases. Forensis pn ae Bs = 
not be encouraged, nor will the process of cross-examination be 
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be abused, the conduct of the chamber being under the control of men cf 
business ‘‘ anxious to get at facts and arrive at a common-sense conclusion as 
speedily as may be, with due regard to efficiency.” (2.) With the saving of 
time and the simplification of procedure, there will necessarily be a vast 
reduction in expense, and, apart from legal assistance (which is at the option 
of either of the parties), the whole fees payable to the chamber, including 
arbitrator's fee, will not exceed three guineas in a case of an hour’s duration, 
whatever may be the amount at issue. (3.) Disputants may conduct their 
own cases, «r be represented by a legal advocate (barrister or solicitor), or by 
any person in their permanent employment ; and in cases where legal assist- 
ance is employed, arbitrators will have power to award a full indemnity for 
coste, these being in any event on the High Cort scale. The fees to witnesses 
will also be on this scale in all cases, (4.) The panel of ai bitrators will include 
representatives of all trades and allied interests, and I may mention that 
under this latter heading of ‘‘ allied interests ’’ no less than a dozen solicitors 
have already been appointed, representing special branches of commercial 
work. Disputants may select from the official list the names of arbitrators 
whom they prefer, or they may leave the selection to the Registrar, and no risk 
will therefore be run (as is the case with some of the Exchange Arbitration 
Committees) of business secrets having to be divulged to competitors acting as 
arbitrators. The entire proceedings of the chamber will be considered 
strictly private and confidential, the parties and their agents alone being 
present.and no reports being issued. There is a special provision in 
the rules that if any person appointed to act as an arbitrator shall 
be proved to have divulged any information obtained by him in that 
capacity, his appointment to act as an arbitrator shall forthwith be vacated. 
(5.) In addition to the legal arbitrators, a special legal assessor has been 
appointed ‘‘ to sit with the arbitrator, arbitrators, or umpire, and advise and 
assist him or them in the arbitration.” The present holder of this office is a 
leading Queen’s counsel (Mr. F. A. Philbrick, QC., the Recorder of Col- 
chester) ; an! the special fee of five guineas. which is payable for the services 
of this high legal authority, will be part of the costs of the arbitration. All 
clerical work in consection with the chamber is performed by the registrar, 
who, by himself or by his deputy, receives submissions, setiles questions of 
costs, gives all notices to the parties and arbitrators, keeps the necessary 
registers, and renders such assistance to the arbitrators as they may require 
during the pr gress of the arbitration. (6.) A submission to arbitration 
once made (whether in the o:iginal contract between the parties, or by a 

ial agreement ad hoc) it cannot be revoked, nor is it affected by the death 
of either of the parties; and the arbitrators may proceed in the absence of 
any party who, after reasonable notice, shall neglect or refuse to attend on 
the reference. Witnesses may be examined on oath, and the parties must 
produce all documents within their possession or control which the 
arbitrators may call for. The personal attendance of all parties may be 
dispensed with if they prefer to jointly state a case on which they agree t) 
accept the decision of the arbitrator. The hearing of every case is to be con- 
tinued de die in diem. Lastly, under the provisions of the Arbitration At, 
the award of the arbitrators may be enforced in the same manner as a judg- 
ment or order of the High Court of Justice to the same effect. The chamber, 
whose procedure I have here shortly sketched, was inaugurated but a few 
months ago (November 17, 1892), and it is not too much to say that it was 
greeted with a practically unbroken chorus of congratulations from all parts 
of the United Kingdom. The Right Hon. A. J. Mundella, the President of 
the Board of Trade, who attended the inauguration, said: ‘‘ I believe this is 
a most important era—a most important day in the history of City com- 
merce. It is not that you have any doubt about the justice of our laws, or 
the wisdom or justics of the men who administer them. This implies no kind 
of distrust either of law or of lawyers. . . . 1am satisfied that this chamber of 
arbitration will find itself reflected again and sgain, and will, so to speak, be 
the fruitful mother of cther courts of arbitration throughout the great 
industrial and commercial centres of this country.” Amongst the more 
honoured guests on that occasion was our late president, Mr. Richard Pen- 
or who, with that breadth of view which has characterised all his 
public utterances, and which has reflected so much credit on our society, 
seid: ‘I cannot disguise from myself the fecling that, to a great extent, 
the existence of this chamber of arbitration is owing in a great measure to the 
fact, which is undoubted, that in the courts of law suitors cannot get redress 
with the same expedition which they are entitled to expect. . .. I am able 
to say on behalf of our society that they recognize i's importance, and that 
they consider it to be their duty, so far as they are permitted by your rules, 
to take part and to support you in the work on which you beve entered. 
I think it is not only their duty as citizens, but I think it will be 
their interest also to further the objects which you have in view, 
and I think I am expressing— indeed I know I am expressing — 
the feelings of the best members of our society when I say that that 
is the course which the solicitors in London ought to take.” The 
time which has elapsed since the inauguration of the chamber has been 
too short to judge of its probable popularity and cltimate success. But I 
may mention, as matters which will be of special interest to the society, that 
in about half of the cases tried one or other of the parties has been represented 
by 2 solicitor, that in 33 per cent. of the cases the arbitrator chosen was a 
member of the legal profession, that one of the disputes submitted referred to 
a solicitor’s bill of costs, and that another was already the subject of an action 
and was sent down by a master of the Queen’s Bench for settlement by the 
chamber at the request of both the parties. The matters involved have 
extended from sums a little above twenty pounds to amounts above a thousand 
pounds ; and the average time occupied in all these matters, from their first 
institution to the final issue of award, has not exceeded fourteen days! The 
numaber of cases decided, so far, has not been large, but there is no question 
that there is every day a mass of informal arbitration business transacted in 
the City of London which, in the course of time will inevitably be attracted 





to this official tribunal ; and the work wili, in fact, increase automatically 





through the ss which is said now to be becoming usual in the contract, 
of city merchsnts, by which they bind themselves to submit any dispute tg ~ 
the chamber. If, however, the experience of this infant chamber is not : 
sufficient to guide us in forming a firm opinion as to its probable results, we 
can perhaps gauge the extent to which such an institution is likely to be 
utilized by the mercantile classes by the results in the tribunals of commereg 
established by our French neighbours; and I propose, as a practical excmplis 
fication of what can be done, to conclude this paper by a short description of 
the procedure and results in the Tribunal de Commerce of Paris, which is 
one of 228 similar tribunals established throughout France. For these 
ticulars I am largely indebted to Maitre Levilion, one of the advocates at the ~~ 
Jourt of Appeal, and I have also derived considerable assistance from the 
paper on ‘‘ French Practice and Procedure,” read by one of our own members 
(Mr. F. K. Munton) at the Leeds meeting in 1889. The Tribunal of Com. 
merce consists, not of professional judges, but of merchants elected for 9 
limited time by the vote of their fellows, whose names are inscribed on the 
recognized mercantile registers, this election being regarded as equivalent to 
the choice of an arbitrator for business disputes. The jurisdiction extends to 
all mercavtile matt ra, inclading partnerships, bankruptcy, and matters 
affecting companies ; it is not limited in amount, and there is no app2al in 
matters involving a less sum than 1,500 francs. There is no legal assessor, 
but all technical cases are sent before an arbitre with special ae and 
where legal poirts are involved the arbitre chosen is an expert in the par- 
ticular matter, in the same way es if any other technical question had to be 
considered. The great majority of cases are referred in this way, each court 
having attached to it a rota of salaried arbitres, who are directiy nominated 

by the court as having special knowledge ; while other arbitres, of a more 
private character, are nominated by the governing bodies of each trade, guild, 

or profession. In theory, the tribunal can refer a matter to any one of these 
arbitres, independently of the choice of the parties ; the function of the arbitre 
being, not to pronounce judgment between the parties, but to investigate the 
facts, with a view, in the first instance, of effecting an equitable settlement, or if 
this fails, then of forwarding a written report on the facts to the tribunal 
itself, with whom the decision finally rests. The parties may appear before 
the court either in person or by anyone holding a power of attorney, but in 
practice nearly all the work is given to the agréés, who act, for the most 
tart, as the agents in court of practitioners outside, from whom they receive 
their instructions. To become an agréé it is necessary, not only to have gone 
through the prescribed period of apprenticeship, and been admitted as an 
advocate, bat also to have become the fortunate proprietor (by purchase) of 
one of the seats—strictly limited in number—of the front row before the 
bench. The agréés are supposed to possess the confidence of the court; and 
they have a special tariff of small fees for taking the initial steps in all cases, 
these fees amounting to ten shillings only if the parties plead their own 
cause and the matter is not referred to an arbitre. If, however, further 
services are required from the agréé, as is usually the case, some additional 
fixed fees become payable ; but their real remuneration comes in the shape 

of honoraires which are a matter of agrvement in each instance and are fixed 
according to the importance of the case. Outside the agréés, there are a large 
number of practitioners who have passed the qualifying examinations, but 
have not obtained one of the coveted seats, and who are therefore precluded 
from actually appearing before the court itself. They answer in many 
respects to our old ‘‘ pleaders,” and carry on a large practice as consulting 
lawyers. They appear before the jadges in chambers and before the arbitres 

to represent their clients on the investigation of the facts, and the prepara- 
tion of the report preliminary to the judgment which the court is recom- 
mended to adopt. Any pleading on the report itself in court is, however, 
carried on by the agréés or avocats, and after hearing the arguments the 
judges have, of course, the power to set aside or vary the arbitre’s report. 
The decisions of the tribunel itself in matters exceeding 3,500 francs are 
subject to an appeal to the ordinary Court of Appeal, where the finding both 

as to the facts and the law may be brought in review. A farther appeal Tes 
beyond this to the Supreme Court, called the Cour de Cassation ; but here 
only questions of law can be discussed, the questions of fact being concluded 

by the previous judgment. The Tribunal of Commerce itself acts as a court ~ 
of appeal from the Councils of the Prud’hommes in all matters involving 
amounts of 200 francs and upwards. These councils are courts composed of | 
mesters and workmen in equal numbers, and they ere intended for the 
settlement of disputes between employers and employed; but, notwith- 
standing the apparent equality in numbers, there is a distinct tendency ia 
these inferior juri-dictions (as in our county courts) to favour the working 
man at the expense of the employer—the result, as my French correspondent 
puts it, of the modern social movement. Turning now to the statistics of © 
the Tribunal de Commerce, it is first to be noted that the number of mercam- — 
tile matters brought before the tribunal reached the enormous total of 55,000 | 
during 1892, of which over 14,000 cases were actually brought to hearing. ~ 
It is suggestive to compare this for one moment with the proc-dure in our 
own Court of Queen’s Bench, where, out of little less than the same 
number of actions commenced in the year 1891 (45,000), a total ‘a 
of only 2,660 actually came to hearing (including cases tried a9 
the sssizes); thus evidencing the immense disadvantage under which we) 
labour from the absence of quick machinery for the settlement of disputes — 
Of the 55,000 cases brought before the Tribunal de Commerce there remained | 
at the end of the year only 1,188 matters to be settled in all the different = 
branches, and of these only 120 matters were older than two months. Pet 
nomber of appeals {r.m the tribunal during the year amounted to less tham 
ten per cent. of the total number of cases heard, and of these appeals three = 
fourths resulted in a complete confirmation of the previous judgments. 4 
trilunal, acting a3 court of appeal from the Prud’-hommes, heard 210 oF) 
such appesls during the year ; and it is of some significance that nearly 
per cent. of these appeals were successful before the higher and more indepem== 
dent tribunal, The number of cases sent by the tribunal to the arbi 
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amounted to 9,736, and of these no less than 5,746 were settled before the 
arbvitres, without the necessity of a further reference to the court. It is im- 

ible not to recognise in these figures the immense advan which this 

m of arbitration, enforced from the outset by the practical basiness men 
who preside over the tribunal, confers over our more cumbrous legal procedure, 
which only succeeds in finding out at the trial (if the matter proceeds so far), 
and after an accumulation of expense, by the side of which the original matter 
in dispute is frequently of secondary importance, that the case should have 
been referred in the first instance. When we see that the proportion of cases 
brought to a hearing under the French system, com to ours, is five to 
one, it becomes pretty evident that we have much to gain by the adoption of 
this method of arbitration, which is the key of their succes: ; and there can 
be no doubt that, even from the point of view of material interest, it would 
be more remunerative to us while immeasurably more satisfactory to our 
clients, to obtain speedy and comparatively inexpynsive deci-ions on the 
larger proportion of cases (five to one be it remembered!) rather than submit, 
in nine cases out of ten, to settlements or total abandonment of proceedings, 
compellei by delays in the proceeling:, or by the fear of loss through 
expenses incurred in the obstructive steps which our system seems specially 
to have provided for the unscrupulous litigant. To resume: (1) The 
experience of all countries, at all times, has proved the necessity of a system 
of arbitration at the side or in place of the ordinary } tribunals for the 
settlement of the ordinary disputes and differences incidental to mercantile 
life; (2) our present legal system affords no such speedy and inexpensive 
method for the dec sion of contested questions, and it pa fails to secure 
justice to a large proportion ef the community in matters of daily concern ; 
(8) Chambers of Arbitrati~n, on the lines of that just founded by the Corpora- 
tion of London, in conjunction with the Chamber of Commerce, will supply 
this want ; (4) it is our duty as citizens, and our interest as solicitors, to 
assist in and promote every well-conceivel re for the more speedy 
administration of justice ; and, finally, (5) it will redound to our credit, not 
Jess than to our material advantage, to assist in the development of these 
popular tribunals. 

Mr. F. K. Munron (London) said that, while admitting that the paper 
was extremely interesting and ably written, it had become his duty, after 
consulting some of his colleagues on the council, to point out that many 
of the statements made did not bear out the conclusions. Although the 

per did not terminate with a formal motion, the reader had candidly 
conceded that it was the outcome of a resolution which had stood in his 
name but had been withdrawn for the moment to admit of fuller 
discussion here. He might at once say that being himself a member of the 
London Chamber of Commerce as well as a solicitor he had admitted in 
the first instance that it might be well to attempt the scheme now 
advocated, and he was quite at one with Mr. Pennington in saying that it 
was an important movement, which the profession should recognize. But 
it must not be forgotten that his remarks were made at the ina tion 
of the institution when it was thought mercantile men themselves had 
manifested a want, whereas in July Mr. Pennington had statistics before 
him to shew that seven months had only produced twelve cases. It was 
admitted that machinery for the trial of commercial disputes had been 
very defective, and in 1891 at Plymouth, as the result of a 
paper he himself read, the following resolution was passed :—‘‘ That, 

the opinion of this meeting of solicitors, Queen’s Bench causes aris- 
ing out of commercial transactions should be set down for trial in separate 
lists, and that priority of hearing should be accorded when the available 
number of courts is limited.”” The council subsequently not only indorsed 
this, but the bench itself went even further by recommending that j 
with special experience in commercial matters should preside. How could 
the council, in face of this, recommend the society to place ite special seal 
on a proposal which practically suspended, or at all events substituted, a 
quasi-private system for the secular courts? The prospectus of the London 
Chamber of Arbitration contained the following words :—‘‘ The mercantile 
classes will doubtless find it desirable to insert a clause in all contracts 
and agreements, providing that in the event of any dispute or difference 
arising it may be referred to this chamber for settlement.”” There could 
be no mistake about this language; apart, however, from the foregoing 
circumstances, the arguments of his friend, Mr. Bentwitch, about the 
French and other tribunals of commerce were misleading. The meeting 
must bear in mind that such tribunals were part and parcel of the 
Government system; in other words, commercial disputes were, 
as a matter of course, initiated in that part of the court itself. 
He entirely denied that in any important country a system 
existed on the lines of the City of London proposal. He, for 
one, had always desired to see our comm and general law 
work kept in separate ‘‘courts,”’ which was quite another matter to 
“ chambers,’’ over which the Government had no control. Even if the 
foreign system were analogous the statistics shewed nothing. The pro- 
portion of “‘ trials ’’ in France out of the number of cases entered arose 
from the fact that the summary Order 14 in England did not exist abroad, 
and therefore an enormous allowance would have to be made for the mass 
of judgments obtained privately here under such summary process. He 
was sorry to hear the reader speak so lightly of the decisions of county 
court judges. He himself thought that he was echoing the general f 
of the agen when he said that of recent years their decisions 
deservedly commanded respect, their judgments in several instances being 
upheld by the House of Lords after being varied by intermediate courts 
of appeal. On the whole he argued that any member of the society t 

recognize the chamber by not dissuading clients from permi 

such arbitration clauses being inserted in contracts if they were som ‘ 
ty identify themselves 


society, as such, could not with any 
utes from the ordinary 


with a proposition to remove their clients 
tribunals of the country, which were gradually 
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After an adjournment for lunch the remainder of the discussion was 
taken in another room, the Vice-Prestpenr 
Mr. E. K. Bryru (London) urged the necessity 
powers to a a reform in the judicial institutions of the country, 
adequate for their work. He did not nef that arbi- 
tration was extremely suitable to certain cases where masses 
involved, but he could not agree with the paper as to the “policy of 
”’ He thought also that it was far too severe with _ to the 
county courts. It was the policy of the society to use 
endeavours to enforce upon the judges and the Government three cardinal 
principles which appeared to be very much forgotten. The first was that 
the legal establishment of the country exists to provide for of 
the country, not that the business of t 
necessities of the establishment. Unfortunately the long arrears 
all the courts ten be ee ee ee ee ee 
grievously overlooked. The second —_ —namely, that 
means of disposing of the business to 
work to be done, and that the society must use their influence with 
judges and the Government that they should carry out the same policy 
which a private individual had to adopt in transacting his own — 
business. The third principle .was that it was absolu m 
economy to stint the cost of transaction of business in such a manner 
as to render it impossible for it to be transacted 
sacted. The proposition to substitute courts of arbitration 
ousting the judicature of the country was a mistake. They 
centrate their efforts upon persuading the judges and the Government 
extend the present system as might be necessary, and to 
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ts published proceedings solicitors were in a despair as 
to iis comunaealll teuannnadl the country, and three years since a resolu- 
tion had been based upon the ion that commercial business 
had been withdrawn from jer perenne 5 red mie Tt was then recog- 
nized that the withdrawal of commercial from the courts had gone 
so far that it was impossible to get it back into the legal channel. Mer- 
chants had lost their trust in the of the courts. They preferred 
the a oe got to delays of ry oad popery of 
the courts. It was impossible existing legal mac’ back 
their confidence. That was the basis of his paper. He was 7 Mr. 
Pennington was — hn be present, for, if f= pee ae rons Sey 
had his support. r. Pennington, addressing on o 
Commerce oy peutiient of the society, had much further than Mr. 
Munton had given him credit for. Mr. Penn’ m, after con- 


sultation with his co , and as representing the society, had said 
much more. He had said that, not only did the experiment deserve con- 
sideratin at the hands of the , but that he considered it the 
duty of every member of the society to actively assist in the formation and 
working of these tribunals. If solicitors advised their clients that 
certain matters should be submitted to the tribunals, they would succeed ; 
but if solicitors simply left the merchants to go to them of their own 
accord, the experiment would fail. It was their duty to recommend their 
clients tu take certain matters to the tribunals, It was a matter of con- 
gratulation that they had in the London Chamber a system far and away 
beyond any other in England or on the Continent. If the chamber 
failed from any lack of support on the } rs of the profession, it would be 
said that they failed because solicitors desired them to fail. 


Lecat Reronm: Untrication or Orvi. Courts. 

Mr. J. A. Brawn (Manchester) read the following paper on this 
subject :— 

Legal proceedin zs may be distinguished as either administrative or judicial. 
In the former class I should place a!l ings in chambers, whilst in the 
latter would be included gli proceedingsin court. This distinction is funda- 
mental for my present purpose, for the reform which is the subject 
of this pap-r is Hesigard to secure unity of administration, whilst preserving 
the present arrangement of a higher lower judicatory. The scheme I am 
about to present to you would be applicable to every class of proceedings, bat 
as its effe:t is more obvious and greater in the cas of common law actions, I 
will exemplify it from an action of that class. Such an action may, withia 
certain limits, at present be t in any one of three courts, civher in the 
high court, the county court, or in the local court of record, if the cause of 
action arose within the jurisdiction of such a court. The jurisdiction of these 
courts is to some extent concurrent, and forthe rest they are sopplementary 
to each other. The existence of more than one court, r 
many inconveniences and serious defects in the administration of the law, 
and, so far as I can s:e, offers no compensating advantage. The whole of the 
admin‘strative objects which they serve would be accomplish:d by an amalga- 
mation of these courts and a consolid«tion of their p-actice, whilst their 
judicial efficiency would be preserved by the division of the court into two 
mee tribunals for the trial of actions. I would accordingly propose that all 
other civil courts be absorbed ia the high court, tha* district registries should 
beestablished in the plece of the present county courte, that costs should be 
graduated on scales varying with the amount claimed, and that a superior 
and an inferior branch of the court shoul be established fur the 
of all mattrrs which necessitate a trial, the superior branch to be 
over by a judge of the standing of the yoscunt Jadgre of the high cvnrt, and 
the inferior branch presided over by a judge of the standing 
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work best. In my opinion the practice in the high court is much to be 
preferred to that of the county court. The simple and sp-edy method of 
obtaining judgment in default of appearance and upon summons under 
Order XIV. in the case of specially endor ed writs, renders the high court a 
far more efficient instrament for enforcing payments of debts. The county 
court tice necessitates in the «ase of even undefended actions the pre- 


paration for trial, and the attenJance of the plaintiff and his witnesses to | 
It is true that | 
| business, I feel sure that there is a demand. for continuous sittings in Common 


give evidence at the hearing, and the consequent loss of time. 
in such cases the plaintiff may issue a default summons, but this involves the 
filing in the first instance of an affidavit, and a debtor who wishes to delay 
his creditor will in most cases at the end of the sixteen days give notice of 
intention to defend, and the plaintiff will then suffer more delay than if he 
had in the first instance asked for an ordinary summons. The practice in the 
county cou t of making orders for payment by instalments is, I think, an 
undue inte: ference with the liberty of the creditor, who has probably exhausted 
this method of obtaining payment before resorting to the curt; the debt was 
contracted on the basis of immediate pay ment, and unless the plaintiff zhoose 
to forego his strict rights he should be allowed to take the immediate fraits 
of his judgment, such as they may be. Pleadings would probably be abolished, 
in part, if not altogeth r; if it should be deemed desirable that they should 
be retained in large actions only, there would be no provision for the costs 
of them on the lower scales. Perhap: some method of settling the issues 
similar to that prevailing in the Scotch courts might be substituted for 
pleadings, cr a summons for directions mizht b: a preliminary step after 
ap mce. A:stions would be entered for trial in one or other branch of the 
court according to definite rules, which would Le based, subject to special order 
of the court, upon the amount of the claim. Some of the district registries 
might be excepted from jurisdiction in ceriain matters, in the same way 
that Bankruptcy and Admiralty are now confined to selected county court 
districts. The inferior branch tribunal would give pr ctically continuous 
sittings throughout the country for the trial of a large proportion of the 
matters which are litigated, and there is no reason why many of the matters 
which are now tried at Nisi prius should not be decided by the lower branch 
—for instance, a considerable proportion of the time of the jadges of the 
Queen’s Bench Division is taken up with the trial of actions, such as those for 
mal injuries and t.reach of prom’se of marriag», which rarely involve any 
question of law, certainly none more complex than those that come before the 
county court judges under the Employers’ Liability Act, and in bankruptcy 
and company winding-up, and if these were by special order entered for trial 
in the inferior branch it would relieve the superior branch from such a state of 
ion as is now chronic in the Queen’s Bench Division. The power of re- 
mitting actions for trial in the county court is but an unsatisfactory expedient 
for relieviog the high court, as the power does not apply to actions for un- 
liquidated damages ev:n when a definite sum is claimed (Knight v. Abbott, 10 
Q.B. Div. 11), and actions for liquidated demands are in mos* instances dis- 
posed of under the summary process in the high court. Moreover a special 
order for remittal is required, and the fees payable on entry in the county 
court are the same as if the action had been originally commenced in such 
court, and the parties are consequently muleted in a double set of cos's. It 
is certainly an anomaly to provile that an action shall be commenced in 
another court from that in which it is to be tried. The expedient of allowing 
an action to be commenced in ove court and then depriving the successful 
plaintiff of costs because he did not sue in an inferior court bas always 
appeared to me to be vicious in principle ; if it is wrong to bring the action 
in the high court, it should be impossible to do so. No such question could 
arise were the courts amalg:mated. The superior advantages which the 
high court gives by way of specially indorsed writ, however, cause it largely 
to be resorted to in cases of claims for liquidated demands, in spite of the 
rales depriving plaintiffs of high court costs where less than £50 is recovered, 
and this practice has received judicial approval and authority, and a fixed 
scale of costa is recognised on taxation (Hvans v. Edwards, and Bye v. Kirkby, 
and other cases, Law T'imes, vol. Ixxvi. p. 58). Besides the objections to the 
county court system I have alrealy mentioned, there are the largeness of 
the court fees and the icadequacy of the professional remuneration. Naturally 
this objectionable feature renders the county court anything but popular 
with the profession. To commence as action for £20 in the county court 
involves the expenditure of 21s. for the court fee, whilst a writ for that 
amount in the Salford Hundred Cuurt of Record costs 2s. 6d., and a writ for 
any amoont ia the high court costs 10s. only. The probability is that the 
solicitor will have more trouble in preparing and issuing a plaint for a small 
amount in the county court, for which the fee allowed is 4s., than in the 
preparation and issuing of a writ in the high court. No wonder the bulk of 
solicitors consider the county court a nuisance. By the direction of the 
legal business of the c untry thro:gh one channel we should secure greater 
economy and simplicity, both of wh‘ch tend to the reduction of fees and 
costs. One court involves only one set of officia's and working expenses ; 
one system of practice would r-lieve the mind and memory of the practitioner 
from the study and retention of some portion of the bulky mass of details 
known as practice law. We should be rid of many vexatious questions as to 
jarisdictisn and costs. Such cases as Harris v. Judge (C. A. 1892, 2 Q.B. 565), 
i as to the relative jurisdiction and costs of the two courts in remitted 
actions, would become of as little practical interest as the record of a fine or 
common recovery. The lower bench would become a natural step to promotion 
to the upper bench, and the impassable gulf which at present appears to exist 
between a county court judgeship and the more honourable appointment to 
the high court would disappear. The administration of the law would rise in 


public esteem. It is a common thing for a candidate for the City Counc:l to | 


receive a communication from a constituent asking whether, if he be 
elected, he will vote for the abolition of the Salford Hundred Court of 
Record. No candidate would be required to pledge himself to vote for 
the abslition of the judicial nthe the country. It would be outside 
ple scope of this paper to enter into any discussion of other matters 


| fer the trial of local Chancery matters, and that under the suggested amalgg. 















relating to the administration of the law which have been suggested, 
such as the questions of the Long Vacation and continuous sittings ig” 





the —, The new assize arrangements will come into effect next 
moath, and will be watched with interest. At the same time I would point 





out that we have at present continuous sittings in Manchester and Live 







mation the Chancery of Lancashire would be absorbed in -the high court, 
If Lancashire can command contin ous sittiogs for part olf its Chancery 








Law. Addressing to-day an audience of experts, it is unnecessary to take 
time with an elaborate or exhaustive train of argument ; the presention of the — 
scheme to you will suggest to you its merits or demerits. The great difficul 

is to get any scheme carried into effect. Some three years ago the scheme 

have outlined passed through my mind, and I subsequently communicate} 
the substance of this paper to his Honour Judge Chalmers, who wrote me ag 
follows: ‘‘I do not see that [ can d> anything to further the reforms you | 
suggest. The matters you refer to were fully discussed by the Judicature 
Commissioners in their thir} [should be secoad] report, and if the recommen. 
dations of a powerful Royal Commission are of no avail, I do not see whit ~ 
individuals cau do.” Since then, in the Session of 1891, Mr. Atherley 
Jones gave notice in the Huuse of Commons of a resolution bearing upon the 
question of the reform of legal procedure, which was to have been seconded | 
by Mr. Pitt Lewis. On the motion coming on there was a count-out ; Mr, 7 
Pitt Lewis, however, undaunted by this apparent indifference, prepared g 
Bill on the lines of the recommendations of the Judicature Commissionerg, 

whose report was dated July 3, 1872. I am not aware that any progress wag 

made with this Bill. As a matter of fact, I believe that Parliament alone ig 

not the best instrament of legal reform, but that a body of experts should be — 
constituted into a permanent Commission, which should prepare schemes of 

reform for Parliament to legalise. If, however, a voice from the ranks of our © 
= can gain the ear of this eminent soeiety, an important step will 











ave been taken towards the unification of our judicial system. a 
Tue Busrygess or Law ApMINISTRATION. 2 
Mr. Ws. Simpson (Leicester) read a paper on this subject. a 


The Vice-Presipent observed that both the papers emphasized views 
which had been advocated by the council for some time past. The report 
of a committee of the council concluded by expressing the opinion that 
the courts ought to be open all the year round. The suggestion of Mr, 
Simpson that there sheuld be a board to enact regulations from time to 
time in order to keep the machinery on a level with the necessities of the 
suitors had been proposed by the same committee, who had said that, having 
regard to the waste of suitors’ money in obtaining decisions on new 
they cordially approved of a suggestion by Mr. Snow that there sh 
be a permanent rule clerk of committee appointed to assist in pre 
new rules. The committee had expressed a hope that he would becomea 
centre to whom suggestions and complaints should be addressed, which he 
should bring periodically before the Rule Committee, who might make the 
necessary or expanded rule, and relieve suitors from applying to the 
courts to put an interpretation on a rule of court afew weeks old. So 
these two points had nm under the consideration of the council, and 
therefore of the judges, for two years t. Regarding Mr. Bland’s 
paper, he called attention to a paper before one of the provincial 
meetings by Mr. Munton in which it was proposed that every court of 
civil pr ure in England should be treated as a branch of the Hi 
Court of Justice, that every summons regarding payment of a debt show 
be identical in claim, that the time allowed for payment should be the 
same in all cases, that a uniform system of procedure should be adopted 
under the Debtors Act, that the onus of proof that he could not pay 
should fall upon the debtor, and soon. He thought one might fairly say 
that substantially the whole of the suggestions in these papers were 
repetitions and enforcements of suggestions which had been before the 
council before, and which they had never ceased to take every opportunity 
of enforcing upon the judges and the Government. 


A Criticism or THE Decision or THE Covrt or ApreaL IN Re Srvart, 
Ex parte CaTHcart. 
In the Large Hall, the Presrpent in the chair, Mr. Hastie read a paper 
with this title. 
Tue Law or tHe Forest. 
Mr. Dopp read a paper on this subject. 


Tse ApprectaTion or Gotp AND Irs Propaste Errecrt upon 
INVESTMENTS. 
Mr. A. G. Ex.is (London) read a paper upon this subject. 


Otp anp Mopern Lecat Functions. F 

Mr. W. Prence (Liverpool) read a paper with this title. om 

Votes of thanks to the readers of papers, and to the various gentlemed, 

societies, &c., who had assisted in making the meeting a success wer 
agreed to, and the business proceedings terminated. 


A ball was given in the evening at Manchester Assembly Rooms, and@ 
dinner at Salford Town Hall, the Mayor (Mr. Keevner) presiding. On 
Tuesday and Wednesday arrangements were made for enabling the ~ 
members to visit several mills and works, and on Thursday there wer ~ 
excursions to the Shiv Canal and to Chatsworth and Haddon. es! 












BRISTOL INCORPORATED LAW SOCIETY. 


The following are extracts from the report of the council :— 4 
The Land Transfer Bill.—The Land Transfer Bill has been the subjed 
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of much consideration on the part of the and a committee was 
appointed to watch and report on the Bill in its stages. The Bill 
bas the House of Lords, and has been read the first time in the 


House of Commons, and there is reason to think that it is one of the Bills 
for the consideration of which the Government will afford opportunity in 
the Autumn Session. The council sent a memorial against the Bill in its 


present form, especially as regards its com provisions b 
Prembers of the profession in this district to Bir EAward 8. Hill, K.O.B., 
the member of Parliament for Bristol South, who has promised that he 
will endeavour to obtain a full discussion of the Bill on its second read- 
ing. A joint committee of the Incorporated Law Society U.K. and the 
Associated Provincial Law Societies, on which the ——— of this society 
and Mr. Sturge were elected as members, was formed in London, and 
gubmitted to the Lord Chancellor the objections of the profession against 
the Bill. 

Incorporated Law Society U.K.—The council propose to invite the Incor- 

rated Law Society U.K. to hold the annual provinciel meeting for 1894 
in Bristol. The last time the provincial meeting was held in Bristol was 
in the year 1877. 





MANCHESTER INCORPORATED LAW ASSOCIATION, 


The annual general meeting of the members of the association was held 
on Tuesday, the 25th of July last, at their rooms, Kennedy-street, 
when an account of the receipts and disbursements (previously audited by 
two of the members) was submitted and passed, and the officers and 
committee were elected for the ensuing year. 





The following are extracts from the report of the committee :— 

Members.—The association now consists of 247 members, 28 new members 
having been elected during the year. With a view to extending the 
influence of the association the president addressed a circular to local 
solicitors, who were not already members, suggesting the desirability of 
their joining the association, and it is mainly owing to his exertions that 
the above satisfactory result has been attained. The committee hope that 
all members will ure their influence to iaduce all local solicitors to join the 
association. : 

Solicitors sharing commissions with brokers, eztate agents, and others.—A 
requisition, signed by 78 solicitors, members of the association, was pre- 
seated to the committee asking for their advice and opmion whether the 
receipt of remuneration by a solicitor unknown to his client in addition to 
payment by the client, or otherwise by participation in the profits of a 
third party, such third party not being a solicitor, was right or proper, to 
which the committee replied that in their opinion such conduct was im- 
proper. 

Legal procedure.—During the past year Her Majesty’s judges have had 
under consideration in council the reform of judicial procedure, and have 
pre an important report upon the subject, and paseed resolutions 
embodying a scheme for amending the defects that iu their opinion exist 
in the present system. The report and resolutions were very carefully 
considered by the committee, who drew up a report thereon. The 
Liverpool Chamber of Commerce in connection with this subject 
drafted a Bill, the object of which was to secure continuous sittings 
for Lancashire, and the committee, after securing the co-operation of 
the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, joined in the endeavours that 
were made for getting the Bill proceeded with in Parliament. A 
large and influential deputation, consisting of the Mayors of Liver- 
pool and Manchester and representatives of the Corporations and 
Chambers of Commerce of the .two cities, as well as of several important 
and influential mercantile bodies, and of the law societies of Li 1 and 
Manchester, and introduced by Sir Henry James, Q.C., M.P., and 
supported by nearly all the local and county members of Parliament, 
waited upon the Lord Chancellor on the 8th of February last to urge him 
to give support to the Bill, but while expressing his sympathy with the 

to improve the administration of justice in the county, his lordship 
intimated that he could only render assistance so far as it could be obtained 
without legislation. The Lord Chancellor has since submitted to the 
association certain proposed alterations in the assize arrangements for 
Lancashire and the mode of effecting the same, and the matter is still 
under consideration. 

Land Transfer Bili, 1893.—This Bill having been introduced into the 
House of Lords by the Lord Chancellor the committee was represented at 
the meeting of the Associated Provincial Law Societies held at the Law 
Institution, London, on the 14th of April, 1893, with a view of co-operating 


with the other societies in opposing the Bill. At this m , after the 
Bill had been discussed, an executive committee was ap (on which 
this association was represented) with instructions to to oppose 


the Bill in both Houses of Parliament. A conference between this 
executive committee and the Incorporated Law Society was afterwards 
held, which resulted in the appointment of a small deputation to wait upon 
the Lord Chancellor, who, after paying t attention to the representa - 
tions made on the subject, stated that whilst he must decline to accede to 
the request (strenuously urged upon him) to refer the Bill to a Select 
Committee with authority to take evidence, he would be glad to receive a 
statement of the views of the law societies and would carefully consider 
from 
the Land Transfer Committee and several of the provincial law societies 
were accordingly prepared and presented to the Lord Chancellor ree 
the London society. These observations and reports appear in the appendix 
to the society’s annual report just issued, but unfortunately they have 
proved insufficient to convince the Lord Chancellor of the obj 


character of the Bill and of its compulsory clauses—inasmuch as without 






farther comment the Bill has been referred to the Standing Committee of 
the House of Lords. rae 5 


ASSOCIATION FOR THE REFORM AND CODIFICATION OF 
THE LAW OF NATIONS. 


A conference of this association was opened on Tuesday at the Guild- 
hall. The Lorp Mayor, who presided during the first part of the 
ings, remarked that the last time such a gathering took place in 
mdon was in the Jubilee year. Ha' expressed his Aeacswh « with 
the objects of the association he moved the election of Dr. edrich 
Sieveking (president of the Hanseatic High Court of Appeal, Ham- 
burg) as president of the conference. Sir CHARLES HALL, Q.0., M.P. 
(Recorder of the City of London), seconded the motion, which 
was carried unanimously The newly-elected President said that 
the object of their association since its foundation had been to bring 
about, as far as ipossible, without the interference of legislation, a 
closer understanding between the nations on those questions of law the 
solution of which governed their international and ee their com- 
mercial intercourse. One of these questions, that of the b' 
would again form the main part of this year's work. It had occupied the 
attention of their meetings since 1882. The difficulty of dealing with 
this question was illustrated by the fact that more than ten years had 
elapsed without their a able to reconcile the various interests 
concerned, On the other d, the necessity of getting at a satis- 
factory solution was very clear. If they left matters as at present, 
the equilibrium between the interests of the shipowners and the 0 
owners would surely be gradually restored by the economical laws of supply 
and demand. But then it was to be feared that the who felt 
aggrieved by the actual state of matters would try to invoke the inter- 
vention of legislation in order to protect them against grievances which 
they had strong reasons to declare to be unsupportable. In his opinion it 
would be far better to try to bring about a reconciliation of the t 
interests on a sound and equitable basis. This they had endeavoured to 
do, and, looking at the history of the proceedings of the association in this 
matter, he believed it wo' be possible to obtain a sati result, 
because from the very beginning all the parties interested shown 
themselves ready to negotiate on the basis of reason and equity. 

Sir WALTER PHILLIMORE presided at the afternoon sitting, when 
Dr. EVANS DaRBY read a paper on international arbitration. A paper was 
to have been read on the same subject by Corsi (Genoa), but a 
letter was iread from him eé his ity to be present, and 
suggesting the appointment of a committee to draw up a scheme of 
international arbitration treaty for presentation at the next conference, 
A motion in favour of such action jovg, Bae was agreed to. 

On Wednesday, with to the bills of lading question, which has 
occupied the attention of the conferences for ten the executive 
council reported that a committee representative of interests had 
during the past year met to consider the subject, and draft rules of 
affreightment had been drawn up and . These enumerated the 
conditions under which the shipowners were to be responsible for loss or 
damage to cargoes as well as their exemptions from liability. A resolution 
on the subject was agreed to in principle and referred to a committee 
of experts, to consider the exact form in which it should be finally 
passed. A long discussion followed, and eventually all the draft rules 
were approved with certain modifications, 





LAW STUDENTS’ JOURNAL. 
LAW STUDENTS’ SOCIETIES. 


Law Srvpents’ Dasatinc Soctery.—Oct. 3—Mr. Percy Marshall in the 
chair—The following motion was discussed :—‘‘ That the employment of 
the military in connection with the recent colliery riots was unjustifiable.” 
Mr. Arthur Smith opened, and Mr. Joseph opposed, the motion. The 
following gentlemen also :— Messrs. Archer White, Chaplin, 
Daniells, Lay, Miller, H rson, Tebbutt, Herbert-Smith, Nimmo, 
Gireen, Harcourt, Kinipple. Mr, Archer White'replied. The motion was 
lost by seven votes. 

Oct. 10.—Mr. Watson, in the absence of Mr. Harcourt, in the chair.—The 

subject for debate was: ‘‘That the case of Barber v. Penley (1893, 2 Oh. 
447) was wrongly decided.’’ Mr. Thomas las opened in the 
tive. —— Tage nh | =. Christie. Mr. H. Harcourt, 
of Mr. 
B en for Mr. ‘Thompson. ema guineas: Messrs. 
Arthur Smith, T. , Nevill Tebbutt, C. H. Laurence-Aldar, Harry 
Watkins, Nimmo. . Douglas ha replied, and the chairman 
having summed up, the motion was by two votes. There were 
twenty-one members and one visitor present. 








It is stated that Sir Richard Webster sailed on Wednesday from New 

York for England. 

Messrs. Edwin Fox & Bousfield announce that they will offer for sale on 

the lst of November at the Mart, Takenhouse- an entire freehold 

a + New River Co. mae = Beebe 

of a rare occurrence, prior these shares 
calgiealiy only . heid excl; 
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LEGAL NEWS. 
APPOINTMENTS. 


Mr. Arruvr Hven Apcock, solicitor, Birmingham, has been appointed 
a Commissioner for Oaths. Mr. Adcock was admitted in May, 1887. 


Mr. Wuarety Cuarizs Arnowp, LL.B., solicitor, 1,Gresham-buildings, 
E.C., has been appointed a Commissioner for Oaths. Mr. Arnold was 
admitted in July, 1886, after passing the Final Examination with honours. 


Mr. Frepertc Watter Beck, solicitor, Luton, has been appointed a 
Commissioner for Oaths. Mr. Beck was admitted in May, 1887. 


Mr. Ricnuarp Gutrrirus Bzgnnow, solicitor, Bromyard, has been 
= a Commissioner for Oaths. Mr. Benbow was admitted in 
1886. 
’ 
Mr. Aveustvs Montacve Braptey, solicitor, Dover, bas been appointed 
a Commissioner for Oaths. Mr. Bradley was admitted in November, 
1886, after pas: ing the Final Examination with honours. 


Mr. Grorce Francis Berney, solicitor, 1, Quality-court, Chancery- 
lane, W.C., has been appointed a Commissioner for Oaths. Mr. Berney 
was admitted in November, 1882, after passing the Final Examination 
with honours. 


Mr. Atexanpger Watson Birkett, solicitor, Liverpool, has been 
ted a Commissioner for Oaths. Mr. Birkett was admitted in 
h, 1885. 
Mr. Horace Ratru Buren, B.A. Oxon, solicitor, Exeter, has been 
inted a Commissioner for Oaths. Mr. Burch was admitted in August, 
1884. He is honorary eecretary to the Devon and Exeter Law Society. 


Mr. Cuaisrorner Brapy, tolicitor, Birmingham, has been appointed a 
Commiesioner for Oaths. Mr. Brady was admitted in July, 1887. 


Mr. James Bycorrt, solicitor, Middlewich, has been appointed a Com- 
missioner for Oaths. Mr. Bygott was admitted in May, 1887. 


Mr. Joun Freperick Srencer Cripianp, solicitor, 215, Piccadilly, W., 
has been appointed a Commissioner for Oaths. Mr. Cridland was ad- 


mitted in November, 1883. 


Mr. Rosert Coox, solicitor, Manchester, has been appointed a Com- 
miesioner for Oaths. Mr. Cook was admitted in April, 1886. 


Mr. Ws. Epwis Prrrierp Cuaprp.e, solicitor, Axminster, has been 
appointed a Commissioner for Oaths. Mr. Chapple was admitted in 
arch, 1886. 


Mr. Haroxtp Aveustvs Farman, solicitor, 2, Bucklersbury, E.C., bas 
been appointed a Commissioner for Oaths. Mr. Farman was admitted in 
April, 1887. 

Mr. Jossrx Henny Fretp, LL.B. Lond., solicitor, Cardiff, has been 
a ted a Commissioner for Oaths. Mr. Field was admitted in April, 
1887. He is a notary public. 


Mr. Evwarp Henry Grancer, tolicitor, Leeds, has been appointed a 
Commissioner for Oaths. Mr. Granger was admitted in December, 
1886. 


CHANGES IN PARTNERSHIPS. 
Disso.vTion. 

Joun Wituasmson Brown and Joun Witiiamson Brown, jun., New- 
castle-upon-Tyne (Forster, Brown, & Forster), solicitors. Sept. 30. The 
said business will henceforth be carried on under the eaid style or firm of 
Forster, Brown, & Forster by the said John Williamson Brown, jun. 

[ Gazette, Oct. 6. 

The firm of Busby & Davies, solicitors, at Chesterfield, has amalgamated 
with the firm of R. L. Devonshire £ Monkland, solicitors, of 1, Frederick’s- 

, Old Jewry, London. The joint business will be carried on at 
under the style of Busny, Davies, Sanpers, & Co., and in 
London under that of Devonsurre, Monxianp, Davies, & Sanpers. The 


—— are Mr. Robert Llewellyn Devonshire, Mr. Francis 
onkland, Mr. Dixon Henry Davies, and Mr. Henry Archibald 





GENERAL. 


The St. James’s Gazette announces the death of Mr. C. J. Cooper, banker; 
solicitor, and Town Clerk of Much Wenlock, Shropshire, on the 5th inst. 


Sir Horace Davey disembarked at Plymouth this week from the steamer 
**Grantally Castle,’ and, accompanied by his two daughters, went on to 


According to the Medical Press and Circular, a young lady of Newark, 
while dancing a few nights ago, fell and broke her leg, and she has now 
commenced an action for damages against her partner, to whom she attri- 
butes the cause of the accident, Her statement of claim is based on the 
allegation that the gentleman on the unfortunate occasion exhibited eo 
much clumsiness that her fall was entirely due to him. 


It is stated that, by an order dated the Ist of August, 1893, Mr. Justice 
po op g decided that if the consent of the Marchioness of Ailesbury to the 
sale of the Savernake Estate were not produced to Lord Iveagh by the 
29th ult. Iveagh would be at liberty to rescind the contract for the 
purchase. The Mar h Times states that: ‘‘ Lady Ailesbury’s assent 
not having been prod , Lord Iveagh has under the terms of the order 
the contract ; but we understand aleo that Lord Ailesbury has 


rescinded 








given notice of a 
case will probably 
of A may still affect the question of the sale.” 


The following are the arrangements made by the judges of the Queen’, a 


Bench Division for hold 
Sittings—viz. :—There will be three courts formed to sit in Banco, the 
of which will be composed of the Lord Chief Justice, Lord Coleridge, 


their courts d 


Mr. Justice Charles; the second will consist of Justices Hawkins and . 
Wright ; and the third of Justices Day and Collins. Six courts willbe ~ 


constituted to try special, common, and non-jury cases in the M 
list, the judges being Justices Mathew, Cave, Wills, Grantham, Wil! 
and Lawrance. Baron Pollock and Mr. Justice Kennedy will be the 


judges who will try London cases at the Guildhall, and Mr. Justice Bruge 


will be the judge at chambers. 
The following are the arrangements made for the hearing of probate ang 


matrimonial causes during the ensuing Michaelmas Sittings, viz. :—Probate = 
before the court itself will be 


and defended matrimonial cases for h 
taken from Tuesday, the 24th inst., until Saturday, November 11, inclu. 
sive. These cases will form one list, and will be taken in the order ig 
which they are set down. Common jury probate and matrimonial cages 
will be proceeded with from Tuesday, Govember 14, until Saturday 
November 18, inclusive, and will form one list. Special jury probate at 
matrimonial cases will be taken from Tuesday, November 21, until Satur. 
day, December 16, inclusive, and will form one list. Undefended matri. 
monial causes will be taken after motions each Monday during the sit 

and on the 19th, 20th, and 21st of Decembar summonses before the j 
will be heard at 11 o’clock, and motions will be heard in court at 12 o 

on Monday, October 30, and every succeeding Monday ye sittings, 
Summonses before the registrars will be heard at the Probate Registry, 
Somerset House, on each Tuesday and Friday during the sittings at 11.30, 








COURT PAPERS. 
CIRCUITS OF THE JUDGES. 


The following Judges will remain in town :—Matuew, J., Wits, J., 
Grantuam, J., Lawnance, J., Bruce, J., Kennepy, J., during the whole 
of the Circuits ; the other Judges till their respective Commission Days. 
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against Mr. Justice Stirling’s order, and that ths” 
heard in November, so that the decision of the Court 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, 
BIRTHS. 


Duxxe.—Oct. 4, at 22, Seymour-street, W., the wife of Arthur M. Dunne, barrister-at- 
law, of a son. 

Hierxouen.—Oct. 7, at Dyreham, Bushey, Herts, the wife of Professor Hubert Herkomer, 
R.A., of a daughter, 

Sroxes.—Oct. 4, at 203, Balham High-road, the wife of Philip Stokes, barrister-at-law, of 


hte 
—_—, MARRIAGES. 


Barssos—LaTuam.—Oct. 10, at the Church of St. John the Evangelist, Holborn, Alex- 
ander Dingwall Bateson, of the Inner Temple, to Isabel Mary, youngest daughter of 
Wm. Latham, of Lincoln’ s-inn, Q.C. 

Cmrry—Latraam.—Oct. 4, at Zurich, Charles William Chitty, heesister ote, Judge of 
the Small Cause Court, Bombay, to Helen Mary, eldest daughter of F. L. Latham, of 
Gad’s Hill-place, Roche: ster, Advocate-General of the Bombay Presidency. 

Gaxexwooo—Srewarr.—Oct. 4, at Christ Church, Broad-green, Croydon, Ernest Walte™ 
Greenwood, of 12, Serjeants’-inn, Temple, to Tessie, daughter of Charles Stewart, of 
Fairfield, Thornton Heath, Surrey. 

Lowpett.—Kyicat.—Oct. 4, at St. James’s Church, Park-hill Gaphen-verk. Henry D. 
Lowdell, of Clovelly, Elmfield-road, Balham, eldest son of H Douglas Lowdell, 
solicitor, of Brighton, to Lizzie Florry Knight, only child oft the 1 wee John Godfreey 
Knight, of Clapham, and stepdaughter of Albert Edward Harris, of Merton Lodge, 
Park-hill, Clapham-park. 





STAMMERERS of all ages, and parents of stammering children should read a book 
written by a gentleman who cured himself after emeon nearly forty years. Post-free for 
thirteen stamps from Mr. B. Beastey, Brampton- Huntingdon, or “ Sherwood,”’ 
Willesden-lane, Brondesbury, London. 


Waaxixe To twrexpine House Puncuasens & Lessens. —Before —— or renti: g 
a house have the 8 t Sescay ) copesinet by an from The 
Sanitary Engineering & Ventilation Co 65, next Meteorological Offize, Victoria-st., 
Westminster {ista. 3575), who also also undertake the Ventilation of Offices, dc -[Apvr.] 














WINDING UP NOTICES. 
London Gazette.—Frivay, Oct. 6. 
JOINT STOCK COMPANIES. 
Liurep i Caancery. 

Apevt’s Evecrricat Excixeerixe Co, Linrrrp—Creditors are required, on or before Nov 
15, to send their names and addresses, and particulars of their debts or claims, to 
Frederick William Marsh, Bank chbrs, Hardshaw st, 8t Helens — 

G. E. oo Liurrep—Petn for winding up, pr d Oct ted to be heard on 
Oct 18. Freeman & Bothamley, 13, Queen st, Cheapside, pan for ers Notice 
of appearing must reach the abovenamed not later than 6 o’clock in the afternoon of 
Oct 14 

Pentre Havxin Minina Co, Linrrep—Creditors are required, on or before Oct 21, to send 
their names and addresses, and particulars of their debts or claims to Joseph Wild, 
Wood Side, Hyde, Chester. Hibbert & Westbrook, Hyde, solors for liqui 

Tatx Newsrarer Pus.isnixne Co, Limrrep- Creditors are required, ou or before — 18, 
to send their names and addresses, and particulars of their debts or claims, to Ernest M. 
aces, Genito House, Arundel st, Strand Tatham & Co, Queen Victoria st, cans 
lor liquidator 





London Gazette.—Turspay, Oct. 10. 
JOINT STOCK COMPANIES. 
LimiTep 1x CHANCERY. 

“Ercecsert” Sreamsuip Co,. Linirep—Creditors are uired, on or before Dec 1, to 
send their names and addresses, and particulars of their debts or claims, to hag Ben- 
brick Foley, 116, Fenchurch st. Stocken, Lime st, solor for liquidator 

H. T. Weston & Co, Limirep (Sheffield, General Drapers)—Creditors are req 
before Nov 18, to send their names and addresses, and iculars of th ei debts = 
claims, to Joshua Jones, 39, York st, Manchester Crofton & Craven, Manchester, 


solors for liquidator 
Ieswicn Evecrariciry Surety Co, Liurrep—Petn for winding up, ited Oct 6, directed 


to be heard on Oct 25. eese & Green, 123, ors for peiner. Notice 

S$ appearing must reach the abovenamed not later than 6 o’clock in rnoon of 
24 

Loxpos AnD West or Excianp Contract Co, Limrrep—Creditors are required, on or 


before Nov 14, to send their names and addresses, and pestiouees of of ‘Deir debts or 
claims, to William t Harte, 37, Walbrook 
Pmrcuarp, Orror, & , Lintrep— -Petn for winding up, presented Oct 5, Pang ped to be 
on Oct 25. Walker & Co, 61, Carey st, agents for Weightman & Co. ray aay 
solors for petners. Notice of appearing must reach the abovenamed not later than 
o'clock in the afternoon of Oct 24 
Pyrx-ka Synprcate, Limrrep—Creditors are required, on or before _ 10, to send their 
names and addresses, and particulars of their debts or claims, to Sam’ el Turner Loader 
and Henry Hadida, 41, Lord st, Liverpool. Leslie, Seawes, solor tort liquidators 
Sumteywicn Saur Wonks Co, Limrrep—Cred on or before Nov 21, to 
send their names and addresses, and pula of 1 their 4 or = to Stanley 
eee 13, Spring gardens, M Marriott 
dator 








CREDITORS’ NOTICES. 
UNDER ESTATES IN CHANCERY. 
Last Day or Cuatm, 

London Gazette.—Faipay, Oct. 6, 


Parker, Ricnanp James, Manchester, Manufacturer Nov 4 Dixon v Parker, Registrar, 
Manchester Chorlton, Manchester 


UNDER 22 & 23 VICT. CAP. 35. 
Last Day or Cram. 
London Gasette.—Toravay, Sept. 26. 


Apain, Grorae Lioyp Wi.tiam, Wyndham pl, alm apo sq, retired Commander R N 
Nov 20 Woodrooffe & Burgess, New sq, Lincoln's in 
Williams, Leicester 


Bouverr, Watrer Puerpent, Redhill, Surrey, Esq Tylee & Co, Easex st, Strand 

Brows, Gzorce, York, Commercial Traveller Novi Spink & Brown, York 

Bryan, Mancaret, Whitby Oct 21 Buchannan & Sons, Whitby 

Buck, Francis, Harrogate, Gent Oct 11 Gill, Knaresborough 

Bort, Eowcuxp Hewyry, Birmingham, Coppersmith Oct 31 Clarke & Co, Birmingham 

Cuarprtt, Frepseicx Moses, Hoylake, co Chester, Licensed Victualler Oct 23 Thomp- 
son & Hughes, Birkenhead 

Ciarxe, Epwarp, Macclesfield Nov4 Littlewood, Essex st, Strand 

Cust, hag + sed On.anpo, Ellesmere, Salop, Esq Oct 31 Rooper & Whately, Linovlae’s 

Danes. Sone Laurence, Knaresborough, Yorks, Gent Oct 12 Gill, Knaresborough 


Duxpeapate, Ricuanp, Rawtenstall, Lancs, Commercial Traveller Oct 12 Teebay & 


Lynch, Liverpool 

Earpury, Epwarp Sampson Earner Covstys, Station rd, Finchley, Gent Oct 31 
Howard & Shelton, Tower chmbrs, M: 

Earnsuaw, Tuomas, Sheffield, Fish Merchant Novi Branson & Son, Sheffield 


Eve, Witu1am Bexnert, Hastings, Collector Oct 30 Meadows & Co, Hastings 

Evens, Evizasern Any, Percy rd, Shepherd’s Bush Oct 2i Stringer, Chancery lane 
Fawnwyixo, Rosert Joux, Chester, County Court Auditor Oct22 Gilynne & Co, Bangor 
Fiercner, Buaxcue, Staveley,co Derby Dee 24 Alderson & Co, Sheffield and Eckington 
Friercuer, Rurn, Staveley, co Derby Dec 24 Alderson & Co, Sheffield and Eckington 
Hatt, Epwarp, Dalton in Furness, Lancs, Surgeon Oct 28 Butler & Sons, Dalton in 
Hanrier, Euwa, Southwark Bridge rd Oct 12 Elliott, Verulam bldgs, Gray’s inn 
Jouxsox, Tuomas Warp, Stockport, Solicitor Nov 1 Johnsons, Stockport 

Kxiont, Kempster Waiter, Worthing, Bookseller Oct 30 Verrall, Worthing 

Lepray, Davin, Hunslet, nr Leeds, Rope Maker Oct 16 Foster, Leeds 

Messexcer, Emma as Zrmerees, Stirling Mansions, Canfield gardens Oct 23 Hopgoods & 
MILiEr, 5, Jas, Oanaburgh oy Regent's Park Dee 15 Fielder & Sameer, Godliman st, 
By > sn, Brighton, Barrister at Law Novi Nye & Treacher, Brighton 
Param, Monet, Sapam, ry te > oe of India, retired General in Bengal Staff 
Perne, Harrier Jane, Stockwell rd Oct 31 Upton & Co, Austinfriars 

Paicz, Eowarp, Clent, Wores, Farmer Dec1 Harwards & Co, Stourbridge 

Riasy, James, Overton, Frodsham, co Chester, Gent Dec1 Linaker & Linaker, Runcorn 
Rosrson, Samvet, Leeds, Potato Merchant Oct 18 Foster, Leeds 

Roorer, Rev Wittiam Hewry, Bournemouth Oct 31 Rooper & Whately, Lincoln's inn 
Aesia Wied, Warwick, Gent Novi Chadwick & Son, Warwick 

Squire, Eowanp, Leeds, Innkeeper Oct 16 Gill, Knaresbrough 

Swinren, Jouy, Maidstone, Gun Maker Oct 30 Day, Maidstone 


Tea.e, Wii114M, Philbeach gardens, Earl’s Court, Clerk in Holy Orders Novi ( hanter 
& Co, Wotton under 
Waasrarre, LavietA, Glossop, co Derby Oct 30 Davis, Glossop 


Wetiestey, Rt Hon Avavsta Soruta Anne, Andover, Wilts Nov 6 Farrar & Co, 
Lincoln’s inn fiel 
Woop, Taomas, Rochdale, formerly [ankeeper Novi Brierley & Hudson, Rochdale 
London Gazette.—Fatway, Sept 29. 
Baxer, Rosert, Rochester, Kent, Gent Nov 9 Scott, Austinfriars ‘ 
Banser, Saran, Soham, Cambs Novi Ginn & Matthew, Cambridge 
Beurenp, Samvet Hessey, Bucklersbury, Solicitor Nov1 Williams & Co, Old Broad st 
Bavxyer, Rev Georce Eowarp, Thurlaston, Leics, Clerk Novi Freer & Co, Leicester 
Docanserme, Tuomas, Grove rd, Brixton, Esq Nov30 Kennedy & Co, Clement’s inn, 
Burne, Caarcotre Anna, Eccleshall, Staffs Nov4 Burne & Wykes, Lincoln’s inn fields 
Cares, eataam Old Lenton, Nottingham, Coal Merchant Nov 1 Browne & Son, 
otti: 
Dicxsox, Yous Roseart, Plumber’s row, Whitechapel, Brass Founder Oct 14 Tiddiman 
& Enthoven, Finsbury sq 
ponnees Epwarp Wusacee, King st, Baker st, Esq Oct19 Evans & Co, Gray's inn 
Du wale , Gronor Upper East Smithfield, Carman Oct3i Moodie & Mills, Basinghall 
Frecous, Joux, Dobroyd Castle, nr Todmorden, Yorks, Esq Oct28 Kearsey & Co, Old 
e 
Gaseuee, Mawr, Reading Oct 26 Dean, Slough, Bucks 
Gates, Fenvixaxp, Gatewycke, Steyning, Sussex, Gent Nov10 Gates, Worthing 
Giuper, Jenarn. Achtest, Kent, Storekeeper in S E Railway Works Nov4 Mowll & 
‘owll, 
Giissax, Sanau, the Nabb, nr Oakengates, Salop Oct 31 A Gand H BR Phillips, Shifnal 
Gauyesaum, Josera, Old Bond st, Cigar Merchant Novi4 Grunebaum, Furnival’s ian 
Hausy, Howarp, Ipswich, Gent Oct 26 Josselyn & Sons, Ipswich 
Heartox, Wittiam, Manchester Oct 30 Sword, Hanley 
Heywoop, Ave, Manchester, Bookseller Nov 27 Crofton & Craven, Manchester 
Hosx rs, Ectzasera Louisa, Enderby, Leics Novi. Freer & Co, Leicester 
Bowenrs, Zann, Farnworth, Lanes, Ventilator Manufacturer Oct 27 Holden & Holden, 
Hupsow, Joux, Bradford, Painter Oct 30 Watson & Co, Durham 
Jamesox, Margaret, Ellerker, Yorks Novi Burland & Mactark, South Cave 
Lacy, Joseen Paraiox, Liverpool, Baker Nov’ Hime & Lamb, Liverpool 
Lame, Wrawt am, Semen, Richmnnd, Surrey, Pawnbroker Noy 11 Nickinson & Co, 
e 
Lawnatox, Joux, Upper Richmond ra, Putney Nov 5 Moon & Co, Lincoln's inn 
Laneyes, Serums Hoyor, Upper Richmond rd, Putney Nov 5 Moon & Co, Lincoln's ian 
Lavrnatoy, Exizanetu, Rowde, Wilts Nov 11 Collins & Co, Trowbridge 
Macprenorr, Wittta™, Cornforth lane, ¢> Darham, Surgeon Oct 23 Mawson, Durham 
Mavars, Jauns, Moray rd, Tollington park, Builder Nov 9 Soott, Austinfriars 





Marrugwaan, Josuva Persr Herworra, Doncaster, Gent Jan 1 Parkin & Oo, 
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McCoy, Tuouas Rosert, fouthsea, Esq, Captain (retired) in the Army Nov 1 Hellard | Evans, lazwettyn, Pontypridd, Glam, Boot Maker Nov8 W R Davies, Pontypolll 
Gappvum, Eowarp Caan.es, Bowdon, co Chester Noy 18 Shipman & Milne, Manchester - 
| Gooptaxe, Taomas Leinster, Wadley, Berks, Esq Nov 3 Crowdy & Son, Faringdon — 
hder, | Granoe, James, Wilstone, Herts, Farmer Oct 31 Vaisey, Tring 
| Guuuick, Jouy, Bristol, Licensed Victualler Nov1 Wansbrough &'Robinson, Bristol 


Mis, Avice, Bury Oct 31 Butcher & Barlow, Bury 


Muuis, Epwrx, Huddersfield, Ironfounder Jan1 Mills & Co, Huddersfield 
Nevxnorrer, — Marutipz, Heidenheim, Wurthemberg, Germany Oct 26 Re’ 


Raven, Bexsaurx, Doncaster, Lamp Shade Maker Novi Verity & Baddiley, Doncaster | Hawnincrox, ANwre, Finchampstead, Berks Nov1 Cooke & Cooper, Wokingham 
Bawztwos, Cuances, East Sheen, Surrey, Gent Novl Rawlings & Rawlings, Clifford’s 


Savouns, Bicnarp Jexxix, Swansea, Licensed Victualler Nov 5 Jenkins, Aberavon 


| Hexuam, Exizasera, Clarendon rd, Holland park Nov’ Thompson, Rochdale 6) 
| Moewe. tooem, Lowfield rd, Kilburn, Gent Oct 24 Young & Co, 8 Mildred’s court, + 


‘oultry 
| Hotuanp, Rosert, Frodsham, co Chester, Gent Decl Linaker & Linaker, Runcorn 








Gaviex, Joux Fonp, Cheltenham, Esq Nov it Bryan & Helps, Gloucester 

Swrra, Bexsamrx, Longford, Glos, Dealer Oct 31 Langley Smith, Gloucester 

Syarz, Taomas, Warwick Nov 1 Chadwick & Son, Warwick 

Srorr, Rosert, Bury, Gent Oct 31 Butcher & Barlow, Bury 

Tavtor, Many Axx, Small Heath, Birmingham Oct 26 Phillips, Birmingham 

Waretwricut, Joux Witxrxsow Horte, Rishworth, Halifax, Cotton Spinner Nov 7 
Jobn W Crossl i 










ley, Halifax 
Warrerey, Wit11am, Linthwaite, Almondbury, Yorks, Weaver Oct 23 Ramsden & Co, 














Wittiams, Grorce, Upper Wellhouse, Golcar, nr Huddersfield, Weaver Nov 1 Ramsden 
\dersfield 


's inn fi 
Wineeamh, Witutam, ‘Aberystwyth, Solicitor De2e1 Joseph Davies, Aberystwyth 


‘Wixwanp, Raurn, Bolton, Tobacco Manufacturer Nov 21 Hulton & Co, Bolton 
‘Woon, Eutty Jaxe, Gloucester Houses, Hyde Park NovsS Gedge & Co, Old Palace yd, 
Westminster 


London Gazette.—Turspay, Oct. 3 
Nov 10 Dransfield 


Agmir. Bexsamtx, Hoylandswaine, nr Penistone, Yorks, Sutin ? 

rs ‘Penistone, nr Sheffield 
Boop, Mary Arx, Birmingham Novii Snow & Atkins, Birmingham 
Baicas, Axw Asquirn, West Derby rd, Liverpool Nov2 Claude Leatham & Co, Castle- 


Buce.zy, Eowarp, Oldham, Innkeeper Oct 28 R & J Ascroft & Co, Oldham 
Carex, Hexery, Southport, Grocer Oct 21 Neville, Liverpool 
Crane, Corxetivs, Ipswich, Gent Oct 28 Block, Ipswich 


Coxquast, Esexezer Cornett, Tyndale pl, Islington, Builder Novl4 Bowker, Gray’s 


| Hotme, Tuomas, Biddulph Moor, Staffs, Farmer Nov 10 Heaton & Son, Burslem 


| Hussey, Hewrrerra, Salisbury Oct 28 Wilson & Sons, £alisbury 


| Lapsury, Marcaret, Bury New rd, Manchester Oct 31 Crofton & Craven, Manchester. 


Wins, Hexny Huon, wie. co Hereford, Clerk in Holy Orders Nov 4 Burne & 
W: 


Joute, Exvizasern, Salford Oct 31 Crofton & Craven, Manchester 


Mastix, Ev:za, Sheffield Oct 14 Taylor & Co, Sheffield 

May, Josern Me.sovurye, Deal, Kent Oct 16 Wilks, jr, Deal 

Morcay, Davin Lioyp, Esq, M D, C B, retired Ins 
sos, Rhosmaen House, nr Liandilo, co 


Lian 
OLDERSHAW, ; ee Strelley, Notts, Farmer Novi Fliat, Derby 


Pourvox, Wiii1am Cavusasoy, Tinerana, Clare, Ireland Nov1 Wing & Du Cane, Gray's 
Reeve & Mayhew, 


inn sq 
Rosertsoxs, Roserr Wi.i1am, Oulton, Suffolk, Gent Oct 21 


westoft 


| Rooney, Joux, Manchester, Fruiterer Dec6 Cobbett & Co, Manchester 


Rostroy, Epwarp, Bury, Tripe Dresser Oct 31 Openshaw, Bury 


| Sware, Taomas, Warwick, Gent Novi Chadwick & Son, Warwick 


| Somomeen, Georce Deere, Clifton, Bristol, Gent Nov 1 


Syxes, Hanyaun, Dalton, nr Huddersfield Nov1 Ibberson, Heckmondwike 
Usperwoop, Jons, Nottingham, Gent Oct 30 Wallis, Nottingham 
Warers, Geonce, Walmer, Kent Oct 16 Wilks, jun, Deal 

Wevarp, Rosert, Sholden, Kent Oct 16 Wilks, jun, Deal 


tor General of Fleets. ani.” 
rthen Nov 8 William; 


Strickland & Fletcher, 


Corprer, ‘ees, Brailsham, Waldron, Sussex, Gent Nov 7 
Crow, Sanan Feaxces, Dover Nov8 Lewis & Pain, Dover 
Howard & Shelton, Tower chambers, 


Dextox, Tuouas, Southgate, Farmer Oct 11 


Ingle & Co, Threadneedle st Pont 


‘oorgate 
Dexwistoux, Avexanver, Golfhill, Lanarkshire,Esq Oct 14 Bannatyne & Co, Glasgow | yard, Westm: 


Ex.spoz, Grorcz, Leeds, Clothier’s Manager Oct 12 Ford & Warren, Leeds | 
Extis, Dasr1zt, Salford, Stonemason Oct 31 Crofton & Craven, Manchester 


BANKRUPTCY NOTICES. 
London Gazette.—Fuivar, Oct 6. 
RECEIVING ORDERS. 
Asutox, Janes, Leyland, Lancs, Weaver Bolton Pet Oct 
B ; ~~, », a Regen Jewell igh 
ACHSER, st, t st, Jeweller High Court 
Rasen Berea, Choad to Tate, Ingisten, Yate, F 
axxs, Epwarp, Chapel le e, % 
Buren! Pet Oct 3 Ord Oct 3 tei os eet 
RIERLEY, JAMES, am, Property Repairer Oldha: 
Pet Oct 4 Ord 


Boceas, Ww W Morn, Berard st, Russell sq High Court Pet 
eu Tuomas Roperrt, i 
Victualler Bath Pet Oct $4 Ord Oct 4 


P Pet Oct ‘ os 4 

Dozz, Groucz Hzexny, Whippingham, Farmer New- 
port and R Pet Sept 29 Ord Sept 29 

Dock worrs, , Bolton, Pork Butcher Bolton Pet 
Oct 3 Ord Oct 3’ 


bow, Sen Hexsext Josern, Heigham, Norwich, Accountant 
Pet Ord Oct 3 


E Jous, Kenfig Hill, Glam, Boot 

VANS, JONES, G Deal 

Pet Oct 3’ Ord Oct 3 - ns 
ESRY 


Ga Grorct 
Shaftesbury, Dorset, Badd! 
Ord Oct 2 

aa eres, Ramey, Watchmaker Barnsley Pet Oct 

ee Boot Dealer 

Pet Oct 2 Ord Oct 
~~ i 1 yt erate ee abe mag Bath 


and Feaxx Garenover, 
ers Salisbury Pet Oct 2 


Gasrrirus, Davin. Giam, Builder Pontypridd 
Pet Oct 8 Ord Oct oz 
Cuarizes bdo 1 Atherstone, Warwickshire, 


et Bept 20 Ord Oct 2 
Hoop, Jonux, sen, Joux 5 ee jun, James Tuoursox 
Baowsx.ow, Boseer Wiis ogg Newcastle 
on Newe.stle on Tyne Pet Aug 2% 


Ord 

= J Brighton, Spinster Brighton 
Pet Aug Ord Oct 4” 

a Cuazies, Hunslet, Leeds, Commission Agent 


Z s Pet Oct 8° Ord Oct 3 t, Ad 

SKWIE, Agent 
oe pee 
Aveeet Maxnanves, Newington causeway, 

mish Gomst oe oss Ord Oct 4 

m3 Ord Bept 20 
: late Grocer Nottingham 
Ene Odoet lane, Butcher High Court Pet 








Lockyer, Gzorcz, Bish Ll Somerset, Farmer 

Taunton Pet Oct 4 “bra core 

Lowe, Samvet, Pennington, Leigh, Lancs, Assistant 
Superintendent of Pearl Life Assurance Co, Lim Bol- 
ton Pet Oct 3 Ord Oct 3 

Lyow, Extas, Victoria st, Financial Agent High Court 
Pet et Aug i Ord Oct 4 

ae ny Feepericx, Babbicombe, 8t Mary Church, 

Devon, Builder Exeter Pet Oct 4 Ord Oct 4 

nee, Avert, Cardiff, Baker Cardiff Pet Oct 3 
Ord Oct 3 

O’Dowex, Near, Gracechurch st, Gent High Court Pet 
June 29 Ord Oct 4 

Porrer, Jous Epvercoupe, Southend on Sea, yaa, Tron- 
monger Chelmsfo’ Pet ~ 3 Ord Oct 3 

Rexwicx, Harry Dover Streatham, Surrey, Bank 
Clerk Wa et Oct 4 Ord Oct 4 

Rirey, Groner WILiiam, Pe cbington, nr Snaith, Yorks, 
Farmer Wakefield Pet Oco2 Ord Oct 2 

Rocers, Arrave Witiiam, Kingston on Desen Tutor 
Kingston, Surrey Pet Oct2 Ord Oct 2 

Scuarer, Rupoten Grorce, Weston super 
fectioner Bridgwater Pet Sept 30 Ord Be; 

8« ey y- Idle, Yorks, Plumber Bradford Pet Rept 80 


, nt Much Wenlock, Salop, or 
Madeley P et 


Suaw, Wiruias Farl 
ing Machines 


of Steam 

2 " Ord Oct 2 

Sreer, Aveauam, Marlborough mansions, Victoria st, 
uilder High Court Pet Oct2 Ord Oct 2 

Srevens, Cuaries E, Cousiatige, Licensed Victualler 
Croydon Pet Sept 4 Ord Oct 3 

Sroxenzwer, Hersert, Hall Green, Astbury. » renin, 

ing Mec! Macclesfield Pet Oct 2 Ord Pet 2 

Titt, Gronce Cuampens, Minster, Isle of Sheppey, Kent, 

Farmer Rochester Pet Oct 4 Ord Oct 
vee Perer Capstack, Blackpool, Clothier Preston 
et 


Sept 20 Ord Oct 4 
Wines, Soa Farexp, Darenth, nr Destéerd, Kent, Wood Dealer 


Pet Oct 4° Ord Oct 
ton, Cab Proprietor Brigh- 


wean Wrirram Avan, B 

ton Pet Oct3 

Wixrersorrom, Wittiam, Blackpool, House Furnisher 
Preston Pet Bept 23 Oct 4 


FIRST MEETINGS. 
a, Tuomas, Kent, Farmer Oct 17 at 
3.15 ff Rec, Week st, pete anon, Kant 


Asntox fate, Leyland, Lancs, one eect 14 at 10.30 
16, Wood st, Bolton 


Batner, Tuomas, pean, oo Oswestry, Salop, Miller | 
Oct 13 at 2.15 Queen’s 


Bexxerr, Wavren, Bredon, Wores, Markel prea Oct 
14 at 3 County Court bidga, Chel 
Booru, Tou, Gorton, Manchester, ye 13 at 245 


Wootnovuse, Wesiey Stoxer Barker, Regent st, Music Publisher 
| Mills, Basinghall ° 
Worets, Hanagier, Deal, Kent Oct 10 Wilks, jun, Deal 





Warwickshire, Cycle Manufac- | Penxrxs, Taousas Henny, 
at3 Off Rec, 4, East 


Ogden’s chmbrs, Bridge ol st, 

Bortons, Tuouas, Aston, 
turer Oct 16at11 2 Colmore row, 

Buncorse, Jous, Herctord, Fir h Dealer Oct 17 at10 2, | 
Offa st, Herafor 


Wituiams, waaa™ Penywaun, Llandilo, co Carmarthen, Tailor Nov8 WR Davies, 

WI1s0x, a. Ovenden, Halifax, Labourer Nov15 Lamb & Taylor, Birkenhead 

| Wiirsnire, James, Pontypridd, Glam Nov8 WR Davies, Pontypridd 

Woop, Emity Jane, Gloucester Houses, Hyde Park 
inster 


Nov 8 Gedge & Co, Old Palace 
Nov6 Moodie & 


Coor, Josern, Westingin, Innkee Oct 18 at 2.30 
Ogden’s chmbrs, Bridge st, Manc eee 

Davies, Rosert, Pant llin mawr, Llanrwst, Denbig' ‘a 
Farmer Oct 24at1 Market hall, Blaenau Foutinion a 
De Groat, Wiix1am, late p4 st, V: ictualler Oct 13 at ll : 
ru % 
Dewswap. rae A Reign, Sptaster Oct 18 at ‘g 
12 Bee, 4, ag ld, : 


wet. James, Pu a Oct 13 at 3.30 “a 
24, Railway approach. seas femmes’ Brigde 
Duckworth, Ropert, Bolton, P. Pork Butcher Oct 18 at 11 


16, Wood st, Bolton 
Dusx, Eowin, Barrow in sy Draper Oct 20at11 16, 
Cornwallis st, Barrow in Furness 


rams, Osi disasn, Row . Herefordshire, Clothier Oct 17 at 10 
2, Offa 


Gases, Harry Rupp, Grimston, Bote, Farmer Oct 14 
- at 11.30 Off Rec, 8, King st, Norw 
ay 


a spose, es Bristol, bg = oe 18 - 12.30 Off Ree, 

rs, Co! 

Goopwix, Jos1an Souw, Both Ni News 7 Proprietor Oct 
18 at 230 Inns of Court Hotel, High Holborn 

Happieroy, Joun Tuomas, Erdington, Warwickshire, 
Carpenter Oct 18 at 12 23, Colmore row, Birming- 


ham 

Heypex, Mower Reszeren, Chestien on Medlock, Man- 
chester, roprietor 13 at 2.30 Ogden’s chmbrs 
Bridge st, Menchester , 


Ho.wuanp, Eow agp, Manchester, Flour Dealer Oct 13 at$ 
Ogden’s chmbrs, Bridge st, Manchester 

Lams, Wii114M, Blackfriars rd, Teacher of Dancing Oct 13 
atl Bankruptcy bidgs, st 

Lon, ee Essex st, , Architect Oct 16 at Il 

Lewis, Exiza, Lea , Warwickshire, Butcher Oct 

18 at11 23, Colmore row, Birmingham 

Lowe, Samvue., Pennington, h, Lancs, Assistant 
8u) t of Peari Life Assurance Co, Lim Od 
13 at 11.30 ie Wood st, Bolton 

Macxeyziz re rd, Tae aaese,, Boot Sellers 


a ae “tary Oa, ys td Tobace conist Ot? 


or}: tp te Joux, 

Wauren, pad ad gy me Gent Oct 17 at 10 2, 

Brewer Oct 16 at 12 Off Res, 
etty 

eum Josurn, late of Manchester, Tailor Oct 18 at 245 

s chmbrs, ester = 

Pasaory Saxe Neville st, » Lodging house Keeper 


_ Parraic K, Jaurs, arket, Norfolk, » Cask Mer- 
chant Oct 14 at 12,0 + Hee, 5 King ot, hb p 
det 13 at 11 Of 


P Ww by, B 7 
ee aes masaee Dew Re: 
Lipton, Fruiterer Oct 18 7 
st, Bouthampton 











































| Mernewerne 
Offa st, 
—* Henny, 




































Mantiy, TI 
Moon, 
Neary, J4 


Nosrits ] 
Ord 






Ayprey 
Pet 


AsuToy 
2 ¢€ 


Bans, | 
Ken 
Bresvac 
Mer 
Buienve 
Oct. 
Coorrr, 
Craxtoy 
tuall 
Crook, J 
Pet § 
Dons, G: 
Duckwo 
Oct é 
Ecxuey, 
Pet 
Evaxce, 
Aug 
Evans, J 
Oct 3 


Gareuou 
Shaft 


( 

Gaunt, J 
3 Or 
Gray, Cr 
Merck 
Oct 3 
Gurr, Ep 
well, | 
Haywaarp 
Husrwan 
Jacon, G 
Court 
Jouxson, 
t 

Sores! "We 
Abery 
Kno, Jou 


maker 
Kxicurs, 


Levertoy 


ars, 3 Jc 








Sal 
Pet 6 












Pouxruzy, Guonon, Worcs, Licensed Victualler 
Oct 19 at 12.80 Miller Corbet solicitor, Kidderminste 
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- Puce, es Henry, —— Salop, Miller «Oct 13 at 
Corbet, 


12.45 Miller solicitor, Kidde 
Parce, Jauxs,. Moorhampton, Yazar. ee Coal 
Agent ~Oct 17 abiv 2, Offa st, Heref 


BONE, JOHS, Warwi 
Barvictualler Oct 13 ‘at 12 Off Rec, 17, ict st, 
Coventry 


Ress, Tuomas, Caemawr, Morriston, nr Swansea, Haulier 
Oct 13 at 12 Off Ree, 31, Alexandra rd, 8 


eK pent Ceae "Cra tpi Merchant High 


Porter, cen, Warten rat Goorge, Grocer Bristol Pet 





Ress, Wituam Bertiz Skoxr, Haverfordwest, Grocer 
Oct 14 at 11 . Off Ree, 11, ge, st, Carmarthen 

Roverts, CHARLES Honey Woop, rdiff, a Agent Oct 
17 at 11 Off Rec, 29, Queen st, Cardiff 

ScHAFER, Rupo.rens Georce, Weston su 
Netioner Oct 14 at 11, Bristol Arms Hotel, LE high ot st, 


Bridgwater 
Scott, Sam, Idle, Tote Plumber Oct 16 at11 Off Rec, 
81, Manorrow, B: radford 


Suaw, Wittiam, Farley, nr Much Wenlock, Salop, 
Proprietor of Steam Thrashin we Oct 13 at 
11 30 County Court Office, M 

Sopex, Jouy, Stanground, Hunts, Prist Oct 23 at 12 
Law Courts, New rd, Peterborough 

Taistram, Joun, Hereford, Builder Oct 17at10 2, Offa 

, Hereford 

Tunxey, Joun, the yay, High Wycombe, Coal Mer- 
chant Oct 17 at4 1, te’s, Oxford 

Wacnors, Grorce Pavut, a Avpert Epwarp Macey, 
Holloway rd, Holloway, Oil Merchants Oct 18 at 12 
Bankruptcy bidgs, Carey st 


Water, Evear, Banbury, Wood Carver Oct 13 at 12 
1, 8t Aldate’s, Oxford 
Warts, Joux Tomas, King’s Lynn, Tailor Oct 14 at 11 


Off Rec, 8, King st, Norwich 


Weoser, James, Hereford, Saddler Octi7at10 2, Offa 
st, Hereford 

West, Freperic K, Cirencester, retired Pablican Oct 16 at 
12 Off Rec, 3 h st, Swindon, Wilts 


Wurrt, Friexp, Daren , nr Dartford, Kent, Wood Dealer 
Oct 23 at 11.30 Off Rec, High st, Rochester 

Wurrratt, Revsen, Barrow in ‘urness, Rail Sawyer Oct 
2at10.30 16, Cornwallis st, Barrow in Furness 

Wittrams, Rican, Cheltenham, Plumber Oct 14 at 4 
County Court bldgs, Cheltenham 


ADJUDICATIONS. 


Ayprews, Wittiam, Nottingham, Electrician Nottingham 
Pet July 4 Ore Oct 4 
aenzon, os a Leyland, Lancs, Weaver ‘Bolton Pet Oct 
Oct ‘ 


oR Epwarp, Chapel le —, tagloten, Yorks, Farmer 
Kendal Pet Oct3 Ord 

Brestaver, Apo.ru, Lendenbell bldgs, Leadenhall st, 
Merchant High Court Pet Aug3 Ord Oct 2 

Buieatey, James, Oldham, Property Repairer Oldham Pet 
Oct 4 Ord Oct 4 

Coorern, WittiAmM, Wandsworth, Surrey, late Commission 
Agent Wandsworth Pet Sept 27 Ord Oct 3 

Craxtox, Tuomas Rosert, Devizes, Wilts, Licensed Vic- 
tualler Bath Pet Oct4 Ord Oct 4 

Crook, ABRAHAM, Coventry, Watch Manufacturer Coventry 
Pet Sept 8 Ord Oct 2 

Dore, George Henry, Whippingham, I W, Farmer New- 
port and Ryde Pet Sept 27 Ord Sept 29 

Duckworth, Rosert, Bolton, Pork Butcher Bolton Pet 
Oct 3 Ord Oct 3 

Ecxtey, Davin, Ferndale, Glam, Blacksmith Pontypridd 
Pet ’Bept 28 Ord Oct 2 

Evaxce, ALrrep, Bourton, Dorset, Gent Salisbury Pet 
Aug 23 Ord Oct 2 

Evans, Jouyn, Kenfig Hill, Glam, Boot Dealer Cardiff Pet 
Oct 3 Ord Oct 3 

Garenouse, Gzorcz Henry, and Frayx GarTenovss, 

aftesbury, Dorset, Saddiers Salisbury Pet Oct 2 

Ord Oct 2 

Gaunt, Josern, Barnsley, Watchmaker Barnsley Pet Oct 
3 Ord Oct 3 

Gray, Crarence, Monkseaton, Northumbrid, late Butter 
ae Newcastle on Tyne Pet Sept 14 Ord 

t3 

Gure, Eowarp, and Joun Gurer, late Gt Bath st, Clerken- 
well, Butchers High Court Pet Sept 30 Ord Sept 30 

Haywaarp, seen Northleach, Glos, Grocer Cheltenham 
Pet Sept 15 Ord Oct 3 

Husrwaire, Caarves, Hunslet, Leeds, Commission Agent 
Leeds Pet Oct 3 Ord Oct 3 


Jacos, Georcz, Elwood st, Highbury, Builder High 


Court Pet Augi6 Ord Bept 30 
Jounson, Harry Paxrox, ay ton, Staffs, Commission 
Agent Longton Pet ‘Aug 30 Ord Sept 30 


Joxes, Wituiam Wii1aMe, nm, Merioneth, Draper 
Aberystwith Pet Aug 26 0 Oct 2 

Kiso, Joux, King’s Heath, King’s Norton, Worcs, Brick- 
maker Birmingham Pet Sept 8 Ord Bept 30 

Kxicurs, Groner, Leeds, Innkeeper’s Manager Leeds Pet 
Sept5 Ord Sept 29 

Leverton, Gronar, ote ham, late Grocer Nottingham 

L Bet Oot 8 Ord Oct nf 

iTtLe, Joun Done, edie in Furnes, Bank Manager 
Barrcw in Furness Pet Aug4 Ord Oct 4 

Lockyen, Grorox, Bishops Lydeard, Somerset, 
Taunton Pet Oct 4 Ord Oct 4 

Louax, JC, the Albany, Piccadilly, Eaq High Court Pet 
Aug 3 Ord Sept 30 

Loxa, Tuomas Georox, Scholes, Hepworth, nr 1 cca 
Grocer Huddersfield Pet Sept 28 Ord Sept 29 

Lyoys, ALyrev pe Councy, Blagdon, Somerset, Bachelor 
of Medicine Wells Pet Sept 15 Ord Oct 4 

Mantix, Tuomas Haron, Halifax, Milliner Halifax Pet 
Sept 30 Ord Sept 

Moons, Winwiam, Oldbam, Licensed Victualler Oldham 
Pet Sept 25 Ord Sept 29 

Neare, Janes, Mesmsbury 09, Architect High Court Pet 
Aug 23 Ord Sept 30 

Mosraan, Auvest, Cardiff, Baker Cardiff Pet Oct 3 


Farmer 





Sucank Sean Ramee Southend on Sea, Essex, Iron- 
= 7 Oct 2 Ord Oct 3 Y 
LEY RoE WILLIAM. nr Snaith, Yorks, 
: fi Pet Ord Oct 2 en 
iomas Curtr Lower 
Al ~4 Pet July's Ord Oct 


tioner Pet Sept 25 Ord Sept 30 
ma): ~~ \ ea Plumber Bradford Pet Sept 30 


Senior, Tomas Pacer, eas Walsall, Draper Walsall 
Pet 25 Ord 


Saaw, Writiam, Fark ur Much Wenlock, Salop, Pro- 
of Steam Machines Madeley Pet 
2 Ord Oct 2 


Srencer, te my a Sane Halifax Pet 
Sronesewer, Hensert, Hall Green, Astbury ar | 
Working Mechanic’ Macclesfield Pet Faly 96 


2 
Titi, Gzonce Cuampers, Minster, Isle of Sheppey, Kent, 
Farmer Rochester Pet Oct4 Ord Oct 4 . 
Wuirt, Frienp, Darenth, nr Dartford, Kent, {Wooa Dealer 
Rochester Pet Oct 4 Ord Oct 4 
The f amended notice is substituted for that pub- 
orn lished in the London Gazette of Sept 29 :— 
Drake, Rosert Lewis, Leicester, Furniture Dealer 
Leicester Pet Sept 14 Ord Sept 22 
London Gazetle—Turspay, Oct. 10. 
RECEIVING gg 
ALLpEN, CHARLES, Eounneed rd, Be: Light 
Furniture Manufacturer High Court ret Oc Oct 5 


Oct 5 

Baiey, ‘et Som pny, Wilts, Butcher Salis- 
bury Pet Ord Oct 

Boor, Wists Ilkeston. 

Bo "D nt Cc Edwardes Kensington, 

ULGER, Demerrius CHARLES, 

Author High Court Pet Aug 25 Ord Oct 4 
Braxpox, E:vey, Coleberne rd, South K: , Spinster 
Court Pet Oct5 Ord Oct 5 
wees SS Leicester, Grocer Leicester Pet Oct 4 
f 


Browyriper, WitL1aM, jun, Leeds, Bird Dealer Leeds Pet 
a aes Crayford, Kent, § 
ARRIET PHIA a ent, Spinster 
ester Pet Sept 14 ‘Ord Oct 5 
bara = CHARLES | ge, Ley ey ra. ape poet, Brick- 
Court hg Ord Oe 
Canvey K, -%.. Birmingham, Badd Binsingham Pet 
Cuase, ARTHUR, Martin’s lane, Cannon st, Turnery Mer- 
chant High Court sag a Oct5 Ord Oct 5 
eer — We ~ "eee ,» Grocer Rochester Pet 
Sept 5 
Cees rem em Engineer Nottingham Pet 
4 
Duck, Grorce N, Wimbledon, Surrey Kingston Pet July 
11 Ord Oct 6 
Earr, Georor, N Salop, General Dealer Stafford 
Bet Oct? Ord? 
Ferner, Jounx, Great Gri Great i 
ype ee msby, Cooper Grimsby 
Founrarm, Witu1am, Pee. Waiter Middles- 
Pet Oct 3 
Fownes, a: Great actin, iat: Job Master High 
Court Pet Oct7 Ord Oct 7 


Canwow, 


Git, dg Banas and Isang. Jonts, Eelbrook eck gaze. 
—_ re pk 'srd en Drapers High Pet 


en PS sera Scarborough, Dress Maker Scar- 
borough Pet Oct 5 Ord Oct 5° 


Howumay, Dav an SS Gt Woetbaten Pet Cumbrid, Dept a ed 
Coe ermou . 
— 


Horyert, Wit.1am, Cottenham, Cambs, Shoemaker Cam- 
bi Pet Oct 6 Ord Oct 6 
Hurcuixes, James, Balsall heath, Birmingham, Tailor 
Birmingham Pet Oct 4 Ord Oct 4 
Jarvis, James, Scarborough, Toy Dealer Scarboro 
Pet Oct 6 Ord Ot” ™ 
Jexnxinos, Wittiam, St Albans, Plumber St Albans Pet 
Oct 4 Ord Oct 4 
Jones, Ropert Cannine, eae a Wholesale Lron- 
monger High Court Pet Oct 5 Ord Oct 5 
Ket, Josern, Chrishall, Essex, Dealer Cambridge Pet 
Sept 21 Ord Oct 7 
Lams, Hexry Gaseos, Leicester, 
. agg Pet Oct 8 Ord Oct’'3 
AVER, ernen Jouy, Etchingham, Under 
of ham Dairy Co Tanbea, Wells 
Pet Oct 3 Ord OotS r e 


Munsoy, Witt1am Heyny, Great Grimsby, Skipper Great 
Grimsby Pet Oct 3 Ord Oct 4 

Porrsr, Jossrn, Whitwell, Rutland, Farmer Leicester 
Pet Oct 4 Ord Oct 4 

Parrenargp, Cuartes Faepeaick Date, Brush Manu- 
facturer Date Pet Oct 5 Ond Oct 


Commercial Traveller 


Rengams, West Ham, late Wolshutebee High 


moa tee aS Set OT a nuentu, Dao 
m, CHARLES, 
man Edmonton Pet Oct5 Ord Oct 5 
Seat, Wittiam Axvrweron, Hadleigh, Essex, Farmer 
Chelmsford Pet Pet Aug 21 Ord Oct 4 


wae +t we” 1.~ 7 espana Scarborough 
Sims, Anne Exviza, St Leonard's on 2 Se tp Resnting house 
Basing) Pet Oct 2 


Saree, Faevericx, Wi Walsall, Grocer 


Pet Oct 3 Ord Oot 


waver, Wauuan W CES, 
mon, 8 » Bookmaker W 


Pet Aug 12 


Wa be Monae Seer Rane Wal- 


a 
Woo.us, Joun MYT Gt late Smackowner Gt 
Grimsby rectors Ord Ost” 


notice is substituted for that pub- 
ae ke Ge ae 26 Sept. :— 


Maa, Tyee ly ibe my ey Surrey, Builder . 


The f 


Ord Sept 21 
FIRST leg sale 
ee a om Cotton Spinner Oct 17 at 
Hos, Opdante cheabon Bride ot st, Manchester 


Path “A, Brower x, age Jeweller Oct 19 at 1 


eee Davin. Moocont’ ta: Mon, Commission t Oct 
Off Ree, Gloucester Bank chmbrs, Newport, 


a 
Baices, Witiiax Henay, Norton, Oxon, 

Oct Watii 1 St Aldatae Ox Oxon — 
Brows, Witutax Leloester, Grocer Oct 17 at 12.90 Off 
Boouax, W Murs, Bernard st Russell sq Oct 19 at il 


Cc Eu Pra 
ee Beth alee le 


Correrg.., Cuaries Ropway, Twickenham and Isleworth, 
Boot Dealer Oct 17 at 12° Off Rec, So eee 


Temple avenue 
Crasrees, Henay, St Annes on the Sea, Lancs, 
—_ Oct 20 at 2.30 On Baa it, Chapel 
Crasrass, Janes, Tilbury, Essex, Grocer Oct 19 at 12 
Off Rec, Rochester 


Davey, a, Pricetown, Nantymoel, Glam, Builder Oct 
“bo at 1 Off oc, 9, Queen st, Cardiff 


Dysrea, a tors 4 Mee Manufacturer 


enue Joux, Great oe gs of 
15, Osborne st, Great 


ane Gsorce Heyry, and er wo 
Shaftesbury, Doreet, Saddiers Oct 18 at Off Rec, 


Cosme, HEP e, Geen of, ined quemn, Best Dealer Oct 
om, Se ous Guar, Bae on, Bete Oct 19 
2 Bankruptcy bidgs, Carey st 
ioe Witt mt, 
Ho.pex, Tom, , Butcher Oct 19 at 1.30 Exchange 
Hotel, Nicholas st, Burnley 
Hovunsrrsip, wy 2 a Brighton, Spinster Oct 17 
at12 Off Rec, 4, Pavilion bldgs, Brighton 
Jupp, Sate pena 
cas at 3 Off Rec, 95, 


Kasrom, “Baus, Bread st, Cheapside, Warehouseman 
Oct 18 gPrgs  s ngy su tow 
Lams, Seens 


Oct 17 at 3 Of ie, 1, Dortige sy Lacoste 
Lewis, Wii™, Gat Bon 0, Hie ar T 
Oct 18 at 2 65, Hig 
Marais, Witiian, Ni Outfitter 18 at 12 
Neat, bey! Wiuuas, Wi Builder 
Oct 18 at 12 24, Railway approach, Sion ridge 


P , Joux, Assistant Oct 19 at 1 
RATT ns, Bariey Drape 
Purromarp, CHarirs ng fmt 
turer Oct 18 at 12 Off ‘Res, James’s chmbrs, 
¥ 
P bmy = 


ty ne el Oct 18 at 2.30 





Ritey, 


e Wii.iax, 
Oct 17 at 12.15 
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Wesrtox, Wiriiam Eaves, ag my Cowkeeper Oct 18 | 
mat 11.90 %4, Railway app, Lond on Bridge 
oiner ‘Oct 20 at 3 Off Rec, 


Witcock A 
erkel wi Bird Stuffer Oct 18 at 10.30 
King’s Lynn 
Wyatt, Eowin lore Garena Vi 
18 at 2. 


Wirso, Janes aurs, King’ 


la rd, Brixton, Architect Oct 
30 Bankruptcy biden ‘Carey st 


ADJUDICATIONS. 


Autpex, Cnar.es, Drummond rd, Bermondsey, Light 
Furniture Manufacturer High Court Pet Oct5 Ord 
Oct 5 

Baitey, Josern Groroe, Tisbury, 

Pet Oct 6 Ord Oct 7 

Bootu, Wititam, Ilkeston, Derbyshire, 
Derby Pet Oct 7 Ord Oct 7 

Braxpox, Euirx, Coleherne rd, South Kensiaghen, Spinster 

Court Fet Oct 5 Ord Oct 
— Leicester, Grocer ‘Lelenater Pet Oct 4 
4 


Wilts, Butcher Salis- 


late Fruiterer 


Browynipcz, Wi1114m, jun, Leeds, Bird Dealer Leeds Pet 
Oct 5 Ord Oct 5 


Camrovx, Grorcr — ER, Craven Hotel, Craven st, Strand, 
Wine M High Court Pet Sept 18 Ord 
Oct 5 

Casey, Cuartes Heyry, Church rd, Little Ilford, Brick- 
la h Court Pet Oct6 Ord Octé 

Martin’s lane, Cannon st, Turnery Mer- 
Court Pet Uct5 Ord Oct 5 

ae | Janes, Tilbury, Essex, Grocer Rochester Pet 

Sept 11 Ord 


Cuase, ArTuu 


Oct 5 
Dowyaxpsoy, Betsy, Hainault rd, Laptenatane, Essex, late 
Provision Merchant High Court Pet Oct4 Ord Oct 4 
a, Aldermanbury, U — Manufacturer 
Pet Sept 29 Ord Oct 
* ewport, Salop, eid Dealer Stafford 


Dysrer, oo 
Hligh Cou 


Eaer, sig 

Oct 7 7 

Eve.ys, Bowase Suez, Boodle’s Club, St James’s st, 
Piccadilly High Court PetAu 22 Ord Get 6 


Fenrnier, Joux, Great Grimsby, Cooper Great Grimsby 
Pet Oct 2 Ord Oct 2 


Fisuer, Janes en and Bexsamixn Ropert Orvis, 
Ipswich, Boot Manufacturers Ipswich Pet Sept 13 
Ord Oct 5 

Foustatx, Wiv.1am, Middlesborough, Waiter Middles- 

h Pet Oct 3 Ord Oct 3 

Se Bristol, Tailor Bristol Pet Sept 29 Ord 

6 


Mania, Green st, Bethnal Green, Boot Dealer 
Court Pet Oct2 Ord Oct 4 
Joux, Boot Manufacturer 
Ord Oct 6 
Grirritus, ee Pontypridd, Glam, Builder Pontypridd 
Pet 0 


Ororigh 


Gratray, Exeter 
Pet 


Oct 6 
Grover, thea wee 
Pet Oct 5 Ord Oct 6 
11114M, Cottenham, Cambs, Shoemaker Cam- 
Pet Oct 6 Ord Oct 6 
Hovussrig.up, Georcixa Jaxe, Brighton, Spinster Brighton 
Pet Aug 25 Ord Oct 6 
Janvis, JamEs, ~~ ean Toy Dealer 
Pet Oct 6 Ord Oct 
Lams, Hewry eh 
i Pet 


Dress Maker Scar- 


Horxerr, 
bridge 


Scarborough 


Leicester, Commercial Traveller 
29 Ord Oct 6 
Etchingham, Sussex, Under 
m Dairy Co Tunbridge Wells 
29 Ord Oct 3 
fomas, Essex st, Strand, Architect High Court 
1 Ord Oct 4 


Laver, Sreruex Jony, 
to Etchi 

Pet 

Lawaig, 
Pet ( 

Lazacn, James, Oldbury, Worcs, late Adeomeed Victualler 
West Bromwich Pet Sept 29 Ord Oct 5 

Lows, Iexatz, Newcastle on Tyne, Reuss Furnisher 
N on Tyne Pet Aug 26 Ord Oct 7 

Lowz, Samvet, Pennington, Leigh, Lancs, Assistant 
8u tendent of Pearl Life po Be Co, Lim Bol- 
ton Pet Oct3 Ord Oct 6 

Museox, Witu1am Hewny, Great Grimsby, Skipper Great 
Grimsby Pet Oct 3 Ord Oct 4 

Panuort, Jaxt, Neville st, Falham, Lodging-house Keeper 

Court Pet Sept 27 Ord Oct 4 

Porren, Joszru, Whitwell, Rutland, 
Pet Oct 3 Ord Oct 6 

Parrcuarp, Cuagies Farprick, sy Brush Manufac- 
turer Oct 5 Ord Oc 

Buran, ate peresenees, Fancy Deedee Scarborough 
Pet Oct 5 Ord Oct 6 


i Cuanies, jun., Cowper st, City rd, Boot 
Manufacturer High curt Pet Sept 15 Ord Oct 6 
Sims, Axwe Exiza, St Leonards on Sea, Boarding-house 
Pet Oct 2 Ord Oct 2 
Surrn, A. A., Crawford st, Prcvision Dealer High Court 
Pet Aug 18 Ord Oct 5 


Farmer Leicester 





| Surrn, eye Wednesbury and Walsall, Grocer Wal- 
| sall Pet Oct3 Ord Oct 3 
Surra, Joszru, Littlebourne Mill, = Canterbury, Miller 
Canterbury Pet Oct7 Ord Oc! 
Swares, Bexsamin Jaques, line 1, Boot Manu- | 
facturer’s Agent Liverpool Pet Sept 27 Ord Oct 6 
Wa tuan, THomas, Wisbech, Cambs, Baker King’s Lynn | 
Pet Oct7 Ord Oct 7 
Wessrer, Peter Carstack, Blackpool, Clothier 
* PetSept19 Ord Oct 6 
Wuirr, Wiad ~ Yi soeniiation, Wilts, Builder Bath 
Pet Sept 21 Ord ( 
Wuittixetox, Wincsencieiienl, Lines, Miller Boston 
Pet Oct 6 Ord Oct 6 
Witson, James, Kiog’s Lynn, Bird Stuffer 
Pet Oct 4 Ord Oct 4 
Wister, Witttam Apbam, 
Brighton Pet Oct3 Ord 
Wooprtss, Ricnar» Glenpark rd, Forest Gate, Flour 
Traveller High  vurt Pet Sept 29 Ord Oct 4 
Woot.is, Joun Eouunp, Great maou late Smackowner 
Great Grimsby Pet Oct7 Ord O 


Pres‘on 


King’s Lynn 


Brighton, Cab Proprietor 
Oct 6 


SALE OF ENSUING WEEK. 


Oct. 16.—Messrs. H. E. Foster & Cranrievn, at the Mart, 
E.C., at 2 o’clock, Leasehold Villas and Villa Residences 
(see advertisement, Sept. 30, p. 2). 





All letters intended for publication in the 
“ Solicitors’ Journal” must be authenticated 
by the name of the writer. 

Where difficulty is experienced in procuring the 
Journal with regularity, it is requested that 
application be made direct to the Publisher. 


Subscription, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, which in- 

cludes Indexes, Digests, Statutes, and Post- 
52s. WEEKLY REPORTER, in wrapper, 
26s. ; by Post, 28s. Soxictrors’ JOURNAL, 
26s. Od. ; by Post, 28s. Od. Volumes bound 
at the office—cloth, 2s. 9d., halt law cals. 


5s. 6d. 


3. 


age, 





Special Advantages to Private Insurers. 
IMPERIAL rysvrancs company 


umuirep, FIRE. 


Established 1803. 
Head Office: 1, Old Broad-strect. 
Branches : 22, Pali Mall, and 47, Chancary-lane, London. 
Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000; Paid-up, £300,000. Total 
Funds £1 600,000 
E, COZENS SMITH, 


General Manag-r. 


* 
4 
4 


THI 


J YU ARDIAN FIRE AND LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Head Office—11, Lombard-street, London, E.C. 

Law Courts Branch—21, Fleet-street, E.C. 
Established 1821. Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 
Cuarmman—Georce Lake, Esq. 
Deruty-Cuarsman—J. J. Hamitton, Esq. 

Fire Policies which expire at MICHAELMAS should be 
renewed at the Offices of the Company, or with the Agents, 
on or before the 14th OCTOBER. Applications for 
Agencies invited. 


Manager of Fire Department “A. J. Retox. 


| 


| Town, Suburban, and 


SALES BY AUOTION YOR THE YEAR ime 
ESSRS. 


D 
| Mieanee, « muna 


" 
0 





| é 

Building Land,’ ¢ Advowsons, 

Stocks, Shares, d other Properties will be held at 

AUCTION MART, Tokenhouse-yard, near the Bank 

England, in the City of London, as follows 

Tues., Oct. 17 | Tues., Oct. 31 | ‘Tues., Dee. 
Tues., Nov. 14 


Auctions com cise be init on other Goes, a 


7s, & Bri — Sale and 
or te and other purposes, of Furniture, 
Farming Stock, Timber, &c. 


, 


® 


DETAILED LISTS OF INVESTMENTS. ig 
, Shops, and ope Pre. 


, Tewson, 
fn and Valuers, 


Ferme ¢ Begone 


phone No. 1,503. 





ESSRS. H. GROGAN & CO., 101, Pag 


in to the many attractive Wi 
Houses which they have for Sale. Particulars on 
tion. Surve ey sand Valuations attended to. 


CAPITALISTS and INVESTORS. 


_street, Grosvenor-square, beg to call the attention 
Purchasers p 


r p 
ndon, BC. Teles 


oe 


or 4 Wealthy Gentlemen wanted to join the owner at 


a grand Freehold Brilding Estate in developing it ; 
class investment and large profits certain; p 
solicitors only eg —_ A. ye F.8.L, 
Leadenhall-strect, E :. . 








r[\0 SOLICITORS. —Large Freehold Bu 


ing Estate at Southend-on-Sea, ripe for immediate” 
¥ 


development; 100,000 ft. building frontage; lovely 
and 


and foreshore rights. —Full particulars 
27, 


Artuur A. Ho.uscsworts, F.8.1., 
street, E. C 
r \RUST MONEYS. —To Solicitors, 
and others who base Trust some against 

class Securities, such as Freeh and L aa , in 
country ; please state amount offered and interest 
whether on freehold, leasehold or otherwise. —M. 

| Mortgage Broker, Broad-street-avenue, London. EC. 


FFICES, 
Accountants, &c.; main thoro 
cery-lane and the ‘law Courts ; well- 

private offices ; £25 the two; two very 

Cards to view of W. Ev ERETT, 12, Pt ge abe 8. ‘W 








hfare ; near C 
ighted ‘ona 


suit Solicitors, Patent A ven’ 


PSO. 


Toa 





FFICES to be LET, at 17, Pall-s 
East, 8.W.—Important new building; spacious @ 
trance hall; wide, easy stairs; every convenience ; per 
sanitation ; gas and electric light laid on to each . 
£38, £48, £90, £140, and £300, including all rates and 
—Apply to Hovusekeerer, on the premises. 





EDE AND SON, 


ROBE Fewsie MAKER 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT 


To Her Majesty, 
Judicial Bench, Seamenttnectanl of 


London, de. 


ROBES FOR QUEEN’S COUNSEL AND BARRISTERS, 


SOLICITORS’ GOWNS. 


Law Wigs and Gowns for Registentas Tow 


Clerks, and Clerks of the Peace 


7 


with charming sea views ; extensive frontage to high t 


me, 


the Lord Chancellor, the Whole of ti 


Corporation Robes, University and Chains owt 


ESTABLISHED 1689. 


_* CHANCERY LANE, LONDO 





WAUKENPHAS Ty 
HAYMARKET, LONDON, 8.W. 


Gentlemen’s Shooting and Tour Boots. 
Ladies Glace Kid Boots and Shoes, all the latest styles. 
Riding Boots of every kind, all Hand Sewn. 


60, 


WA ATW zx =: Ir P Ex As "I", Ltd. 4 
37, King William Street, London Bridge, E.C. 453, Oxford Street, 


Haymarket, 8.W. 





s 









att ee 2 





